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PREFACE 

I MUST first of all thank the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Syndicate of the University of Madras for 
giving me an opportunity to deliver this course of 
lectures under an endowment bearing the name of a 
person who has taken great interest in ancient Indian 
culture. I still recollect the time when he was the 
Dewan of Travancore. I know also institutions which 
owe their origin and development to the love and 
enthusiasm which he had for ancient Indian culture. 

I have already published about half a dozen 
articles on the subject of ancient Indian education, in 
some journals and in some Commemoration Volumes. 
I also delivered the Convocation Address of the 
Sanskrit College in Jaipur early in 1947, in Sanskrit, 
on the same subject. All of them are published. 

In this course I have tried to develop certain 
aspects which are only touched upon in some of the 
previous contributions of mine relating to this subject, 
and in dealing with the subject I cannot avoid some 
occasional repetition of a few of the points already 
dealt with elsewhere. 

I have tried to show the correct meaning of the 
terms BrahmacUrin and Upanayana^ in different 
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contexts, and I have also shown the difference between 
Upanayana and Upasadana^ which both precede the 
student’s study under a teacher. 

I have dealt with four stages in the education of a 
boy, and I have dealt with the advanced academic 
activities of scholars. The four stages are the elemen- 
tary education at home, the education in the household 
of the teacher in a lower and in a higher stage, and 
the highly specialised education. I have also tried to 
clear the question of the duration of the various 
courses of study. 

I have made an effort to show the unity and 
continuity of tradition relating to education from the 
early Vedic times to even recent times, through the 
periods of the Brnhmanas^ the Aranyakas^ the 
Upanisads, the Sutras the Smrtis^ etc. I have also 
explained the obligatory and universal nature of the 
education of a high standard, in the country. 

This obligatory education was meant to equip the 
boys to be worthy citizens of the State. The 
prominence given to Yagas and to Bra/tmaw-knowledge 
as the sole objective kept in this obligatory education 
is a later phase. It was only one of the objects in the 
study at the teacher’s household. 

Towards the end I have dealt with certain minor 
points like the life of the students, the forest institu- 
tions and women’s education. Practically the lectures 
form a cursory commentary on the prescription, “ One 
shall study what has been prescribed for one’s own 
study ” in the TaiUirlyaranydka. I have considered 
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this prescription in the light of the Grhya-Sutras 
besides citing passages from the Bruhmanas the 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads. I have also discussed 
the scope of the opening Sutras in the MimamsU 
and the VedUnia systems in the light of the general 
tendency of the instruction given by the teacher to the 
student at the end of his study course, found in the 
Taittirlyopanisad. 1 have made use of relevent 
remarks in the Bhasya of Sabarasvamin, the Vnrtika 
of Kumarila Bhatta and the S’nstra-Dlpiku of Partha- 
sarathi Misra, in the MimamsU Snstra. 

I have given the translations of the cited passages 
in the body of the book, and I have given the text as 
foot-notes. The translations are my own. In some 
cases I have given both the Sanskrit word and the 
corresponding English word in the body of the book 
itself. When a word has been used a large number 
of times, I have not given the terms in both the langu- 
ages on later occasions, I take it that the readers 
would have become familiar with the terms through 
constant use. 

Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar and Dewan Baha- 
dur K. S. Ramaswami Sastrigal took the chair on the 
two days of the lectures and I am very grateful to them 
for this honour. I also thank all the people who were 
kind enough to attend the lectures. The Adyar Library 
has kindly agreed to publish the lectures in their Series, 
and the University has given the necessary permission. 
The Vasanta Press has printed the book very expedi- 
tiously and at the same time without any fall from 
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their usual standard in printing and get up. I thank 
all the people concerned for their help. 

University of Madras C. Kunhan Raja 

1st March, 1950 


Postscript 

When this book was going through the Press, I was 
suddenly called away to Iran to take up the post of 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Institute of Languages of 
the Iran \]mwe:miy{Anjuman’e4ranShinashi)f£Uc{txdin. 
I had to leave India before the printing was finished. 
My colleagues in the Adyar Library helped me in 
getting the book through the Press and finishing 
the printing, during my absence. I thank them for 
this help. 


C. K. R. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 

LECTURE I 
I. Preliminary 

In this course of lectures, just two in number, I do 
not propose to enter into a detailed discussion of 
the various points relating to education in ancient 
India. It is an impossibility, having regard to the 
narrow compass available. Further, a few books have 
already been written by other scholars, which deal 
with the various points in a detailed way ; and it is 
not necessary to duplicate the work. It is not even 
possible here to bring in all the points relating to the 
subject, although there is no book now available where 
all the facts have been assembled together and arranged 
in an orderly way. What has been done in the earlier 
works is only to discuss the points and to give the 
relevant facts in foot-notes. I have already collected 
a large number of such points myself, and perhaps 
at a later stage I may attempt to arrange them in 
some definite order and to present them in the 
form of a separate book. 
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My object in this course of lectures is to discuss 
a few important points. When it comes to the matter 
of interpretation, my own feeling is that the facts 
have not been correctly presented in any book till 
now published. There has always been a demand 
to make education in India truly Indian both in form 
and in spirit, and in the few extracts I have seen from 
the views expressed by the chairman of the University 
Commission recently appointed by the Government 
of India, the ideal which the framers of the Report 
h^ve before them is to present a scheme whereby 
Indians could be educated in an Indian wayh If 
such an ideal is to be worked out, we must know what 
the true Indian ideals are in education. We must 
also know whether there is any fundamental difference 
between such ideals and the ideals of what I will call 
“ the universal system of education ”, a system 
of education fitted for man and not for the citizens 
of any particular State. 

There are various ways in which the problem 
could be handled. We can take up the subject accord- 
ing to the various aspects of education and consider 


^ The passage is : To judge from the observations made by 
the Chairman of the Commission at the Press Conference, the 
general approach of the Commission to the entire problem of 
education has been sound. He said that one of the main objectives 
which the Commission kept in view was “ to make our education 
more Indian in character than it has been.” In all free countries, 
education is imparted with a background of the history and culture 
of the respective countries. But in this country for a long time, 
our education has been more or less on un-Indian lines.” Qur 
education must shed the un-Indian influences. 
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each one of the aspects in a historical way. We can 
also take up the whole subject in a historical way and 
consider each of the aspects in the various stages in 
this historical evolution of educational system in the 
country. Whatever be the approach, it is not possible 
to keep up the plan absolutely. We will have to stray 
away from the path occasionally. What I propose to 
do is to have a combination of both the modes of 
approach. On the whole I propose to take up the 
entire subject in a historical way ; but it will be neces- 
sary for me to proceed with a point to a later stage 
before finishing the other aspects. 

II. Samhitas 

The Rigveda represents the earliest stage in the 
history of India for which we have any literary record. 
When we take up the Rigvedic period, I must confess 
that the material available is very scanty. One will 
look into the Rigveda in vain for terms like AcUrya 
and Guru (Teacher), S'/sya and (disciples), 

As'ramas (Hermitages) and so on, that are intimately 
connected with education. There is the word Guru in 
the Rigveda] but it does not mean Teacher at all, in 
it. We know much about the religion and philosophy 
of the Rigvedic times, from the text itself. There are 
frequent references to family relationships like father 
and son, brother and sister, husband and wife and so 
on. The relation between the king and the people is 
also frequently mentioned. Cities and villages, clans 
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and communities, wealth, poetry, music and other arts, 
sports and pastimes and various other subjects are 
also mentioned in the text. But we get practically 
nothing about the relation of Teacher and student in 
the Rigveda. 

From the absence of any reference to writing in 
the Vedas^ Max Muller concluded that writing came 
to be known in India only at a much later period.^ 
Macdonell, with a sense of humour, has said that we 
should not stretch the arguments based on silence too 
far, in as much as there is no mention of salt in the 
Rigveda; from that are we to conclude that the 
Rigvedic people had only a saltless diet?^ There is no 
doubt about the intellectual eminence of the Rigvedic 
Aryans. And such eminence is not confined to a few 
select prodigies as an accident. The general level 
must also have been very high ; it is impossible that 
such prodigies should flourish in an intellectual desert. 
And is it possible that there should he such a high level 
of intellectualism in the average person unless there 
was also a high system of education ? 

Although there is no direct mention of education 
in the Rigveda, there are certain ways in which we can 
know something about the mode of education at that 
time from indirect sources. We are all familiar with 

' History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 497 ff. 

“ This is what he said when he was dealing with the point in 
the class. K. F. Geldner too held the view that writing must have 
been known to the Vedic Aryas, having regard to the high level of 
the culture# 
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the famous sentence in the TaittirlyUranyaka, “ One 
should study what has been prescribed for his own 
study.” ^ This comes at a very late stage in the Vedic 
period, in the middle of the TaittinyUranyaka (Prapu- 
thaka II, Anuvuka 15). There is one passage in the 
Rigveda which proves that, although the definite men- 
tion of education is only in such a late work as the 
Taittirlynranyaka, the idea contained in it is a far 
earlier one, that the Sv^dhyUyadhyayana (study of 
what has been prescribed for one’s own study), as 
understood by the passage was the custom even in the 
Rigvedic times. The passage is : 

When among them one (frog) repeats the words 
of the other like a student that of the teacher.^ 

(Rigveda VIM03-5) 

This is a hymn describing the frogs in the rainy 
season. In this passage there is a clear reference to 
one frog repeating the words of another frog like 
students studying the Vedas from a teacher. What 
is contained in the prescription of study in the Taitti- 
rlyUranydka is this kind of study of the recitation of 
the Veda by a student from the teacher. There have 
been some attempts in recent times to discover a sort 
of social, religious and philosophical “ evolution ” from 
the Rigveda onwards, along with a language evolution 
also. But from a comparison of the direct statement 
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about study contained in the prescription of study in 
the Taittirlyaranyaka and the indirect reference to 
such a system of study by rote in the Rigveda^ we know 
that there has been no material change from the 
Rigvec^ic times to the time of the TaittiriyUranyaka, 
in point of the system of education. In this way, 
although it is not possible to get any direct statement 
about education in the Rigveda^ we know that all that 
is meant by the prescription of “one’s own study” in 
the TaittirlyUranyaka must have been current in the 
Rigvedic times, from this one solitary reference in an 
indirect way. 

We should realise that we have in the Rigveda only 
a very small part of the literature that must have 
existed at that time, and what actually existed at that 
time must have been an immense wealth. The extent 
Rigveda is only about half the size of the RumUyana. 
Therefore even this solitary reference means a lot to 
us. It is true that there are words in the Rigveda 
which mean “ teaching Thus there are places where 
the forms of the root Sus mean “ to teach ”, “ to 
inform ”. There are also words which actually mean 
“ Teacher ” : 

Ila they made the Teacher of the sons of men.^ 

(Rigveda 1-31-11). 

Here the word translated as “ Teacher ” is sfUsaniniy 
from the root Sns. There are also places where the 
word s^nsana means only “ control ” as in : 
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They know the red Bull’s blessings and are joyful 
under the flaming coloured Lord’s control/ 

(Rigveda III-7-5) 

The root has continued its meaning of “ instruc- 
tion ” in words like Amis!Usana and S^stra. This is a 
Rigvedic sense of the root. Thus some kind of teach- 
ing or instruction must have been a prominent element 
in the Rigvedic life ; to this extent we can be on sure 
ground. What I meant was that an actual reference to 
any details relating to the mode of teaching and to the 
relation of teacher and disciple is missing in the 
Rigveda \ there is only the indirect allusion in the 
hymn on frogs, from which I have already given the 
passage. There are other passages also in the hymn 
where there is reference to the recitation of the Vedic 
Mantras in the Yagas.^ From these we also know that 

^ II 

' i 

11 (VIL 103.1) 

The Brahmins who observe their vows, who lay quiet for a 
year, the frogs have spoken out their voice, inspired by Parjanya. 

a??: snjft ii (vii. 103,7) 

As Brahmins sitting round the brimful lake {soma vessel) sing 
at the Soma rite oi Atiratra, so the frogs, ye gather round (the lake) 
this day the first of the rainy season. 

WftnVjd 3511 iI%Nfl; II (VII, 103.8) 

These Brahmins with the soma juice performing their year- 
long rite, have sung out ; and these performers of rite (Adhvaryus) 
sweating with their kettles, show themselves ; and none are hidden. 
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the learning of the Vedic Mantras has the performance 
of the Yugas (sacrifices) as the purpose. 

Associated with the prescription of one’s own 
study are Upanayana and Brahmacarya (usually 
translated as “studentship”). We do not find the 
word Upanayana at all in the Rigveda. There is the 
word BrahmacUrin occurring once in the Rigveda. In 
the books that have already been written on the sub- 
ject of education in ancient India, it has been uni- 
formly said that the word BrahmacUrin means the boy 
initiated into the learning of the Vedas. The passage 
in the Rigveda is : 

The BrahmacUrin goes engaged in duty ; he is a 
member of the body of the gods.’ 

(Rigveda X-109-5) 

For this hymn, the author {Rsi) is a Brahma- 
vndinl (one who discourses on Brahman), named Juhu. 
From this itself we can understand that it is a very 
mystic hymn ; I must confess that the sense is very 
obscure. Even the name of the author is not definite 
according to tradition. Urdhvanabha, son of Brahma 
is also given as the author, as an alternative. Thus 
the Sarv^nukramani^ gives the author etc., in the 
passage : 

Sarvanukramant gives the index of all details, like the 
author, the metre and the deity of the hymns. 
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te ’avadan/ seven, Juhu wife of Brahma, or Or- 
dhvanabha son of Brahma.^ 

Sayana gives the meaning of the Rigvedic passage 
cited above as : 

Oh gods formerly he wandered about as a Brah- 
macarin, i.e.^ as a bachelor, since he had no wife ^ 
From the whole spirit of the passage, we find that 
there is no reference to the boy-initiate in the hymn 
at all. The reference seems to be to some one who 
was devoted to the deeper contemplation of the nature 
of Brahman ; but Sayana takes the word BraJwiacarin 
in its secondary significance of a bachelor or celebate. 
The Rigvedic tradition refers to two sorts of people, 
the Rsis who knew the nature of the gods and who 
composed the hymns in praise of such gods, perhaps 
who were also engaged in the sacrifices, and the Brahma- 
curing who thought about the deeper problems of the 
reality of the universe. Thus Skandasvamin cites a 
story where Arcananas of the Family of Atri officiated 
as priest at the sacrifice of a king named Rathaviti. 
Arcananas had a son named S'yavas'va who was a 
BrahmacUrin, Once he went to the king being invited 
for the performance of the sacrifice, along with his 
son. At the end of the sacrifice, he met the daughter 
of the king who was unmarried and sought her hand 
for his son. After consulting his queen, he replied 


^ This is thfe beginning of the hymn. 
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that they had never a son-in-law who was not a Rsi 
and that his son S'yavas'va was only a BrahmacUrin 
and not an R$i} Here evidently the disqualification 
was not that the youth was a boy-initiate or that he 
was a bachelor but that he could not have the vision 
of gods {Rsi) and was devoted to Brahman knowledge 
{BrahmacUrin) . 

From the mere appearance of the word Brahma- 
carin we cannot say that there is also a reference to 
Upanayana and BrahmacaryU^rama (stage of student- 
ship). I am not denying the existence of such institu- 
tions in the Rigvedic age ; what I am doing is only 
to say that the word BrahmacUrin in the Rigveda 
passage cited above is no authority for the establish- 
ment of the existence of such institutions at that time. 

There are two hymns in the Atharvaveda where 
there is a definite description of a BrahmacUrin. The 
first is a small hymn of five verses, where there is the 
reference to the process of making the BrahmacUrin 
impotent, as a step to his being able to devote his whole 
attention to the acquisition of the Brahman knowledge, 
without being distracted by considerations of the world 
and its enjoyments. The first verse in the hymn is : 

Oh plant, thy fame is spread abroad as best of 
all the herbs that grow ; make this man today a 
eunuch that he may wear the horn of hair.^ 

(Atharvaveda VI-138-1) 

^ Com. on Rigveda V. 61. 1. 


Jr 91^ f n 
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The same idea more or less continues in the whole 
hymn. Is this the idea that is fitting for a boy of eight 
years who is to enter the stage of studenthship ? Or 
it more fitting for a man of advanced age who desires 
to retire from the affairs of the world and enter the 
stage of what may be called Samnyasa (renunciation) ? 
The matter becomes clearer when we consider the next 
hymn relating to a BrahmacUrin in the Atharvaveda. 
This is a fairly long Rymn of 26 verses. The dress and 
other details of a Brahmacarin are described in this 
hymn. Take the verse : 

With a lighted fuel goes the Brahmacarin^ clad in 
black buck-skin, consecrate, iong-bearded.^ 

(Atharvaveda XI-5-6) 

Here there is a specific mention of long beards, which 
is an impossibility for a boy entering the stage of 
studentship. Therefore the mention of the word 
BrahmacUrin does not mean that this suggests 
Upanayana (initiation to study) etc. Here the Brahma- 
cUrin meant is one who discards the world and enters 
the stage of Vunaprastha (life in the forest hermitage) 
devoting his whole time to the consideration of the 
problem of Brahman. 

I had to enter into this long discussion only in so 
far as scholars who have written books on the subject 
have said that these references relate to the student 
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after Upanayana (initiation)/ Really I have not been 
able to find any reference to Upanayana in the Vedic 
Samhitas (original texts). The words Upanayana and 
Upanita appear in the Rigveda ; but they mean only “ to 
bring near ” in the ordinary sense without the special 
meaning of “ initiation ”, bringing the boy near the 
teacher for study. But reference in the hymn on frogs 
in the Rigveda, to the student repeating the words of 
the teacher is clear enough regarding the particular 
type of teaching that was associated with the Upa^ 
nay ana ceremony/^ 

It has been held by some ^ that the passage in 
the Rigveda : 

Young, with fine robes and covered around." 

(III-8-4) 


" History of Dharma Bastra by MM. P. V. Kane, Vo). II, 
pp. 268 and 270. 

This idea is found in the Ramayana of Kambar in Tamil. 
Kalviyirngal kanakk3.yar kambalai 
Palvidac-cirarenap'pakarva pallari 
Cellidattalatonrutaittal ceykala 
Nallari valarin avinda navelam 

Kiskindhakanda, Karkalapatalam (Description of rainy 
season), 115. 

Frogs of many species croak like the noisy boys of many 
grades with their learned teacher- They were silent like the good 
wise men who utter not anything except where acceptable. 

I am indebted to Sri T. P. Palaniappa Pillai, B.O.L., Reader 
in Tamil, Sri Venkateswara Oriental Research Institute, Tirupati 
for this parallelism. 

^ History of Dharma &astra by MM. P. V. Kane, Vol. II, 
p. 269. 

" gqi 
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describing a sacrificial pole {Yupd), has reference to the 
robes of a Brahmacnrin, It will be more appropriate 
if the description has reference to a citizen in fine 
robes, and not to a Brahmac^rin in his garment and 
girdle. The expression “ covered around ” (ParivUu) 
may refer to the fine robes, or it may be a second 
robe on the upper part of the body. 1 do not accept 
this as an allusion to Brahmacarya. 

The same continuity and unity of tradition which 
we are able to trace between the Rigveda and the 
Aranyaka literature are found existing between the 
Brahmana (including the Aranayaka) literature and 
the later texts relating to the various sacraments, the 
Grhyasutras and the Dharmasutras, forming parts of 
the Kalpasutras which form one among the six 
Vedungas (accessory texts for Vedic study). We do 
not know when these Kalpasutras were written ; but 
we know that the system has not undergone any change 
from those days when the Kalpasutras were written up 
to the very recent times. The same Vpayiayana cere- 
mony, the same system of teaching the proper recita- 
tion of the Vedas, continued in an unbroken tradition 
for at least twenty-five centuries from the age of the 
Kalpasutras to the present day. If we are able to 
trace a system for so many centuries up to our own 
days, there is no reason for doubting its continuity 
backwards also for innumerable centuries. Assisted by 
this single indirect allusion to the system of reciting 
the Vedas by a student after his teacher, we are justi- 
fied in assuming that the Upanayana ceremony and 
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the system of studying the Vedas by rote from a 
teacher was a Rigvedic^ and perhaps an eaven earlier, 
institution. What I want to emphasise is that the 
passages : 

When among them one repeats the words of the 
other like a student that of the teacher.^ 

(Rigveda VIM03-5) 

is identical in purport to the passage in the Taittirlyn- 
ranyaka : 

One should study what has been prescribed for his 
own study ^ 

and the Kalpasutra passage : 

Study the Vedas remaining under the control of 
the teacher.'^ (As'v. Grhya-Sutra 1-22-2) 

It has been made out by those who have written on this 
subject that the original system of Upanayana must 
have been a very simple one and that the elaborate 
ceremonial found in the later literature must have 
gradually developed.^ 

The fact is that scholars who have written on this 
subject have not made any distinction between Upa- 
nayana (initiation) and Upasadana (approach to the 
teacher). The former is the ceremony of a student 
being initiated to the Vedic study under the teacher ; 

' ^ Already cited on p- 5. 

Already cited on p. 5. 

^ History of Dharma Sastra by MM. P. V. Kane, Vol. II, 
p. 273. 
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and this is done by the parent. Then there is the 
latter, namely, Upasadana, which is a voluntary 
approach to a great teacher by an advanced student 
for further study. Here there is no special ceremony 
prescribed. In the Upanisads we come across various 
incidents of students going to great teachers in search 
of higher knowledge. This aspect will be considered 
again later. Here I propose to take into consideration 
only the question of Upanayana and the study of the 
Vedas thereafter. 

HI. S VADHY AYADH YA Y AN A 

The Upanayana ceremony is to be performed in 
the eighth year for a Brahmin, in the eleventh year 
for a Kshatriya and in the twelfth year for a Vaisya. 
The ceremony is described in the As^valayana-Grhya- 
Sutra^ in Kandikas 19 to 21 in the first Chapter. Then 
in the twenty-second Kandika the duties of a Brahma- 
carin are described. Texts are all fairly uniform in 
the matter of the details of the Upanayana ceremony. 
The ages prescribed for the ceremony for the various 
castes is either after birth or from the time of preg- 
nancy. Thus we have the Sutra : 

One shall initiate a Brahmin in the eighth year ; 
or in the eighth year from pregnancy ; a Kshatriya in 
the eleventh ; a Vaisya in the twelfth."* 

(As'v. Grhya Sutras 1-19-1 to 4) 

' The reference is to the edition in the Adyar Library Series 
No. 44. 
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This is not the latest age at which the Upanayana 
shall be performed ; the ceremony can be postponed 
up to 16, 22 and 24 respectively for the three castes. 
Thus it is said : 

The time does not elapse for a Brahmin till the 
sixteenth year ; for- a Kshatriya till the twenty- 
second ; for a Vaisya till the twenty-fourthJ 

(As'v. Grh/a-Sutra 1-19-5 and 6) 
If a boy is not initiated into study at this age, there is 
social penalty. It is said : 

After this, they have the fallen off ; one 

shall not initiate them, one shall not teach them, one 
shall not associate with them in sacrifices and one 
shall not have social dealings with them.'^ 

(Ss'v. Grhya-Sutra 1-19, 6 and 7) 
One may consider why there is this difference among 
the various castes regarding the age of Upanayana, 
The differentiation is not merely in the matter of the 
age prescribed for Upanayana. It is also in a variety 
of other details. Regarding the robes to be worn by a 
BrahmacUrinj it is said : 

The boy who wears ornaments, whose (hair on 
the) head is arranged properly, who wears a gar- 
ment that has not been washed (f.e., a new garment) 

^ ^i^: I ^ I m 

^ Savitri is Gayatri. 

I- 1 
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or an antelope’s skin if he is a Brahmin, the skin of a 
spotted dear if he is a Kshatriya, or a goat’s skin if 
he is a Vaisyad (As'v. Grhya-Sutra M9-8) 

If they wear garments, they must wear garments 
that are dyed ; a Brahmin shall wear reddish yellow 
one, a Kshatriya shall wear a light reddish one, the 
Vaisya a yellow one.^ (As'v. Grhya-Sutra 1-19-9) 

About Mekhaln (girdle) there is the prescription : 

One made of Munja grass for a Brahmin, one 
made of a bow-string for a Kshatriya, one made of 
wool for a Vaisya.^ (As'v. Grhya-Sutra 1-19-11) 

The stick that they wear are also different as : 

One made of Palu^a for a Brahmin, one made of 
Udumhara tree for a Kshatriya, one made of Bilva^ 
tree for a Vaisya ; one reaching up to the tuft of hair 
for a Brahmin, one reaching up to the forehead for a 
Kshatriya, one reaching up to the heart for a Vaisya/ 

(As'v. Grhya-Sutra 1-19-13) 

2 frRsi 

I 

^ These are three kinds of trees. 

I 1 5ii«igTqdt I 

2 
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After this follows the general statement : 

everything for everyone.^ (As'v. Grhy-Sutra 1-20-1) 

This choice, according to the commentators is only 
with reference to the stick and have no reference to the 
garment and the girdle : 

All kinds of sticks for all can be as alternatives.^ 
(Com. of Devasvamin on the above) 

I will try to consider presently that this option must be 
the survival of an age when there was no such distinc- 
tion made on a community basis. 

But let us now consider how such distinctions 
are explained. It cannot be that according to Indian 
tradition, Brahmins have better intellect than Kshat- 
riyas and Vaisyas. In the Upanisads, the intellectual 
emiminence of the Kshatriyas has been fully vindicated. 
There is a very mechanical explanation given, namely, 
that the Mantra (the Vedic passage) imparted to ^ 
Brahmin at the Upanayana is in the Gnyatri metre 
with eight syllables a line, while the Mantras imparted 
to a Kshatriya and a Vaisya at that same ceremony 
are in the Trstup and Jagatl metres with eleven and 
twelve syllables a line. The age for the Upanayana 
has been determined by these numbers. This differ- 
ence in the metres of the Mantras imparted to the 
students of the three castes is found in some Grhya- 
Sutras as follows : 

^ m qi 
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Let him recite a Guyatrl to a Brahmin, a Trstiip 
to a Kshatriya, d^Jagatl to a Vais'yaJ 

(Sahkhyayana Grhya-Sutra 1 1-5 -4 to 6) 

In the next Siitra there is an option : 

But let it be, anyhow, a verse sacred to Savitar.^ 
(Sahkh-Grhya-Sutra II-5-7) 

This choice is made clearer in the P^raslcara-Grhya- 
Svitra : 

Or a Gayatrl to all.' (1 1-3- 10) 

The previous specifications for the three castes are 
identical with what is given in the SuiikhyUyana- 
GThyU'Sutra. This explanation based on the number 
of syllables must be a later exhibition of dry intel- 
lectualism. This option must again be a survival of a 
condition when such distinctions were not made on a 
community basis. 

The true fact must be that these prescriptions 
have become confined to Brahmins in course of time. 
We do not find any such differentiation in the earlier 
stages in the Vedic literature. I will explain the true 
position. The age at which the study is to terminate 
is not quite clear. The As^valnyana-Grhya-Srdra says 
that the study should be for twelve years, or until the 
study is finished. This latter option seems to be for 
those who could finish the study earlier. 
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The studentship for the Veda is for twelve years; 
or it may be till the study is overJ 

(As'v. Grhya-Sutra I-22’3 and 4) 
This period is also found in some other texts. In some 
texts it is said that the student can remain in the 
household of the teacher studying the Vedas for forty- 
eight years, devoting twelve years for each Veda, That 
means that he should remain a BrahmacUrin till he is 
fifty-six years old if a Brahmin, fifty-nine if a Kshat- 
riya and sixty if a Vaisya. This is an impossibility ; 
that is not the fit age for the ceremonial “ bath 
(snUna) marking the termination of study and for 
marriage which should follow the study. 

At a time when intensive study of the Vedas 
was confined to the Brahmins, and when such study 
remained as a mere ceremonial among the other two 
castes, it was sufficient if the boys of the other two 
castes started their course later. Although the pres- 
cription of the “ study of what has been prescribed 
for one’s own study ” {Svadhynyudhyayano) was com- 
mon to the boys of the three castes in the beginning, 
this education with a view to acquiring a knowledge 
of the Vedas as fit to be used in the sacrifices became 
confined to the Brahmins at a later stage. Therefore 
the purely secular education of the prior stage must 
have been continued for a longer time among the two 
other castes, and the Brahmins alone had their Upa- 
nayana at the age of eight. This may be the 
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explanation for the differences in the age at which 
Vedic study was started among the various castes. 

Although the age at which the Upanayana should 
be performed is definitely fixed, the age at which the 
study could be terminated is not so rigidly determined. 
As I have already said, the usual period of study 
lasts for twelve years. But there is the option of 
terminating the study when the student is able to finish 
the entire prescribed course of study in a lesser time. 

Even in regard to this period of twelve years as 
the normal period of study for a student, there is a 
difference of opinion. Does it include or exclude items 
like Mahunamnl ? Some hold that the ceremonial 
called Goduna ^ should be performed sixteen years after 
Upanayana or in the sixteenth year after birth. In 
this case, it will work out as follows. If the twelve 
years do not include the MahUnUmnl, there would be 
twelve years for the study of the Veda and then three 
years for Mahcinnmm ; and the whole course will end 
in the sixteenth year. The texts prescribe the Goditna 
for the sixteenth year after birth, that is eight years 
after Upanayana, There is left a period of four years 
after the Goduna. This can be the period for the 
MahUnUmnt. 

The two views regarding the MahUnumni are 
given by Devasvamin in his commentary on the 
As^valnyana-Grhya-Sutra as follows : 

There shall be twelve years for the studentship 
for Veda. Now why is the word Veda given here ? 

’ These two terms will be explained later. 
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It is to indicate that this time is only for the cere- 
mony connected with the Veda, Therefore the 
application of MahUnamnl etc. comes after the 
twelve years. This being so, the Godana shall 
be sixteen years after Upanayana, This idea is 
established from the use of the word Veda. Other- 
wise there need not have been the use of the word 
Veda. This is the opinion of some. Others say 
as follows : Godana comes in the sixteenth year 
after birth, which is included even within the 
twelve years, being included in it. There may be 
no separation of MaJianamnl etc. either. Why ? 
Because MahetnUmnis are a part of the Veda. 
Therefore, this specification of time is along with 
these {Mahanamnis etc.)J 

(Devasvamin’s com. on 1-22-3) 
Those who complete their studies and perform the 
ceremonial bath are classified in three groups. The 
commentator Devasvamin puts it thus : 

When the Teacher (AsValayana) says so {i.e.^ till 
the study is over), there has been indicated three kinds 
of baths, study bath, observance bath and study-cum- 
observance bath. He who observed Brahmacarya 

I I 1 31?^— 

i nr^r- 
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for twelve years and completed his study and 
bathes, is called one who has performed the study- 
cum-observance bath. He who even before twelve 
years completed the study and bathes is called 
one who has performed study bath. He, on the 
other hand, who observed Brahmacarya for twelve 
years but could not complete his studies and then 
bathes, is called one who has performed the obser- 
vance bath.' 

(Devasvamin’s com. on As'va Grhya-Sutra 1-22-4) 
There are thus three kinds of students who finish their 
study. Some are able to complete their whole study 
before the lapse of the prescribed period of twelve 
years ; some are able to finish the study within that 
prescribed period ; there are still others (perhaps only 
a small minority) who are not able to complete the 
study during that period (they could only observe the 
ceremonials). The last set give up a part of their 
course. There are two parts in the course, one part 
that is obligatory and another part that is left to the 
choice of the student. Thus says the commentator : 

But he (who could not finish the whole course 
within the prescribed period) gives up a part of the 
study and bathes. The study is of two kinds, one 
to be done in the village and the other in the forest. 

^ ^ r^^r- 
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Among them, the study of Mahunamnts is obliga- 
tory, what are called studies in the forest. He who 
without acquiring this study, does his bath, though 
he has acquired various other studies, does not be- 
come one who has performed the bath. It is possible 
to give up the study to be done in the village. ^ 

We come to this position. Even at present, we have 
some sort of classification of students who have com- 
pleted their studies. Some sort of classification existed 
even in those early days. The clever students could 
complete their studies in lesser time than is prescribed. 
The average students completed their course within 
the prescribed period. A few could not finish the 
course within the prescribed period. They give up a 
part of their course. 

This shows that the students could not stay at the 
household of the teacher for a period longer than what 
has been prescribed. There is no option left to have 
the whole course finished in a longer period. The 
question has to be considered why it is that there is a 
prescription for the student to stay in the household 
of the teacher for periods of twelve years for each of the 
Vedas, totalling forty-eight years for the four Vedas, 
while there is no provision for a student to stay in the 
teacher’s household for a longer period than twelve 

^ e 5 ^^>1% I 8TRa2ii 

14^1 ^ ^ i jupift 

I 
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years to complete his full course when he is not able 
to complete it within the twelve years prescribed. 
When I mentioned the provision for the study of the 
four Vedas during forty-eight years, I expressed some 
doubt about its genuineness and authenticity. The 
position must be that the students had to finish their 
study within this period of twelve years, and those who 
could not do it were not fit to have the complete 
course of study. They had to be satisfied with having 
stayed at the household of the teacher performing all 
the prescribed ceremonials. 

In the matter of the classification, there is a great 
difference between the ancient system and the modern 
system. In the old system, whatever part was finished 
was finished completely, and a part was omitted. At 
present the system is that all follow the same course, 
but one could satisfy the needs of education, even if 
his knowledge is partial, even if he acquires only a 
certain percentage of the whole knowledge. 

IV. Elementary Education 

The Upanayana is not the first start of the study 
by a boy. The Upanayana is only the start of the 
Vedic study. There must have been some course of 
studies of an elementary nature prior to the Upa- 
nayana. There is no evidence of any such initiation 
to this first study as a Samskara (sacrament). After 
the birth of a boy and prior to his Upanayana^ the 
only sacraments ^ve JataJearma (first purification after 
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birth), Namkarana (naming the boy), Annaprasf ana 
(first feeding) and Cudakarma (first shaving the hair 
and formation of the tuft). 

There is a view that at some distant past, there 
was no need for a preliminary study prior to the 
Upanayana and the start of the Vedic studies. The 
Upanayana must have been regularised at such a time. 
At that time, there was no alphabet known to Indians 
and there was no grammar also to be learned by the 
boys. This is a view that has been expressed by some 
scholars.’ 

It is true that there is no mention of a sacrament 
to mark the first initiation of a boy to writing and 
reading, except in very recent texts. As matters stand 
at present, there are two ceremonies performed, one 
to initiate the boy to write and the second to initiate 
him to read. The former is more elaborate ; in the 
latter, there is no real religious ceremony attached. 
But both are now practised, and as separate ceremonies. 

I am not at all sure whether the absence of a 
mention of a ceremony for the first start of the educa- 
tion of a boy, prior to Upanayana and Vedic study, as 
a separate sacrament in the texts, is due to the absence 
of the art of writing and of a grammar to be taught at 
that time. There are many things which a boy learns 
in childhood, and every one of them is not associated 
with a sacrament. The child learns to sit up, to move 
about, to walk, to swim and so on. There are no 
sacraments associated with these events in his life. 

^ See Dr. A. S. Altekar, Education in Ancient India^ 1934, p. 3. 
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But there is the ceremony caDed Niskramana (moving 
out of the house) described in the texts ; and this is 
such a simple event. Similarly, even in the matter of 
education, certain aspects that have a deeper signifi- 
cance are associated with sacraments. This may be 
the case with Upanayana, while there is no sacrament 
associated with the first initiation into writing and 
reading. They are done as a matter of course after 
the Ctidukarma and before the Upanayana. Kalidasa 
says about Raghu : 

He with his Clidukarma finished and joined along 
with the sons of ministers of the same age wearing 
flowing sets of front tufts, entered the whole literature 
through the proper study of the alphabet, just as one 
would reach the ocean through the mouth of a river. ^ 

{Raghuvams'a 1 11-28) 
In commenting upon this, Mallinatha cites a passage : 

But when he has attained the fifth year^ one shall 
have his first initiation to study performed.’"' 

About the Cudukarma^ Manu says : 

Even for all the Twice-born, the Cudukarma must 
be performed according to rules ; it has to be done in 
the first year or in the third, as has been prescribed 
in the Vedas."* (11-35) 

“ 9TH 5 m ^ \ 
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As'valayana prescribes the Cudukarma in the 
third year : 

Caula in the third year ; or according to the Law 
of the familyJ (As'v. Grhya-Sutra 1-17-1) 

Sankhyayana-Grhya-Sutra has it at the end of the 
first year, or in the third year. It is in the fifth year 
for the Kshatriyas and in the seventh for Vaisyas.^’ 
Pnraskara-Grhya-Sutra prescribes Cudukarma at the 
end of the first year or before the lapse of the third 
year.^ It cannot therefore be that the Cudukarma is 
immediately followed by the first initiation to the study 
of writing and reading. 

In the Uttar arUmacarita of Bhavabhuti^ it is said 
that Kus'a and Lava, the sons of Sri Rama, had their 
Cudukarma performed and their education started. 
Atreyi who could not continue the study at the hermit- 
age of Valmlki, where the sons of S'ri Rama were 
brought iTp, in so far as she was surpassed in intellec- 
tual capacity by these two boys, says to the Vanadevata 
(forest nymph) : 

But they, being adopted by the great Valmiki 
through the responsibility of bringing them up, were 
protected by him. For them whose Cudukarma was 

(l, 28. 1 to 4). 

^ ^^lOTBL I (II. 1. 1, 12). 
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performed, the three-fold studies, avoiding the three- 
fold {Veda) were well taught/ (Act TI) 

All that we can say from this is that the first initiation 
into writing and reading was performed after Cudn- 
karma and prior to Upanayana. Three years is too 
early an age for a boy to start practice of writing and 
reading. It may be said that for Kshatriyas, the age 
for Cudukarma is live, and, as such, the first initiation 
into writing and reading can follow the Cudukarma 
immediately. If it is so, it is only a chance coincidence 
and not a rule. It is not said, as some scholars have 
asserted,^ that the education of a prince should com- 
mence at the time of the Cudukarma^ and for this the 
Artha^nstra of Kautilya has been cited as authority. 
But the Arthasfastra makes no such prescription. All 
that is said in that text is : 

Sciences shall be studied and their precepts 
strictly observed under the authority of specialists 
teachers ; having undergone the ceremony of 
tonsure, the student shall learn the alphabet and 
arithmetic. After the sacramental initiation, he 
shall study the Triple Vedas and the science of logic 
under proper authorities, economics under Heads of 
Departments, and the science of Government under 

^ ^ ^ I ftixT- 

^ Dr, A. S. Altekar, Education in Ancient India^ 1935. 

p. 4. 
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politicians who have both theoretical and practical 
knowledge.! 

Here it would be found that KSidasa is practically 
reproducing the words of the Arthasfnstra^ and Bhava- 
bhuti says that Kus'a and Lava were at that stage 
taught only the three subjects of study, outside the 
three-fold Veda. The three-fold Veda is to be taught 
only after Upanayana. Viraraghava in his commen- 
tary on the above passage in the UttararUmacarita 
says that the three subjects taught were Ayurveda^ 
Dhamifveda and Gundharvaveda (medicine, archery 
and music). Putting the Arthas'Ustra^ the Raghu- 
vams^a and the UttararUmacarita together, we find 
that after Cudukarma and prior to the Upanayana^ 
there must have been some education imparted to the 
boys, which consisted of writing and reading, elements 
of grammar, literature and a few Sustras. Vedic 
study along with the VedUngas started only after the 
Upanayana. 

From the details of the Upanayana ceremony and 
from the duties prescribed for a student after the 
Upanayana^ it is certain that the boy must have been 
having some previous education, which might have 
consisted mainly of language and literature and a few 
Sustras, besides the practice in writing and reading. 
Thus we find that there are two stages in the education 
of a child ; first there is the elementary education at 

(P. 10 in Mysore Ed. 1909). 
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home, consisting of practice in writing and reading, 
language and literature and a few Sustras ; then there 
is the Upanayana and the study of the Vedas, This 
study of the Vedas along with the Vedahgas after the 
Upanayana^ is obligatory ; and as preparatory to this 
obligatory Vedic study, the elementary education at 
home prior to the Upanayana must also be taken as 
obligatory. 

V. Brahmanas 

This obligatory study, usually styled Svadhyn- 
yudhyayana (study of what has been prescribed for 
one’s own study) has been glorified in the Taittirl- 
yUranyaha and in the S atapatha-Brahmana, The 
second PrapUthaka (Book) of the T aittirlyUranyalza 
starts with a description of the Y ajnopavit a (the sacred 
thread worn by the “ Twice-born ”, which is necessary 
for the study of the Vedas) : 

Therefore one with a sacred thread alone shall 
study, shall minister at sacrifices, shall sacrifice, for 
the proper process of the sacrifice. ^ 

There is also prescribed the skin and the garment, 
which too are found in the Grhya-Sutras. 

wearing on the right side a skin or a garment 
Then in the second Anuvuka (Chapter) the morning, 
noon and evening oblutions [Sandhyavandana] is 
glorified. It is in the fifteenth Anuvaka that the 
Sv^dhynyUdhyayana (the study of what has prescribed 
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for one’s own study) has been formally enjoined. The 
passage is : 

Therefore what has been prescribed for one’s own 
study should be studied ; and that sacrifice which one 
studies, through that and that there accrues one’s de- 
sires ; there comes about union with Fire, Wind, Sun.^ 
Prior to this, various details are given like the five 
great sacrifices {Mahnyajnas) of which the recitation of 
the Veda (Brahmayajna) is one. There is also des- 
cribed the days proper for study and the days on 
which there shall be no study. In the case of the 
recitation of the Vedas^ it is said that the study should 
be in the forest. 

One who proposes to sacrifice with the recitation 
of the Vedas shall first sip water three times, going 
to the eastern direction, at a distance from the 
village from whence one cannot see the roof of the 
village house facing the north or the north-east, 
when the sun rises, wearing the garment on the right 
side, sitting, keeping the hands washed ; then he shall 
wipe the face twice, once touch the head, the eyes, 
the nose, the ears, the heart.'^ (ITU) 

I 

“ This is what is meant by the term ; SSyana gives 

that explanation— I ^ 

^ I I 

^ 3T?i?Tr{[UT: 5ir=52ii 5113 ^^^! 
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In the case of such students who cannot conform to 
this prescription strictly, there are certain restrictions 
allowed. 

One may study what has been prescribed for one’s 
own study in the village, in his mind, either by day 
or at night . . . either one who is incapable of 
doing it in the forest, or of doing it with muttering. 
One shall certainly study what is prescribed for one’s 
own study, standing or walking, or sitting, or lying 
down ; that person who knowing thus performs the 
penance and who studies what has been prescribed 
for one’s own study, shall become holy ^ (11-12). 

In the first of the two citations above, one will note some 
similarity with the words found in the Grhya-Sutras, 

In the Satapatha Brnhmana also there is a section 
relating to BrahmacUrin and the SvndhyUyUdkyayana. 
Just we saw even in the T aittiriyUranyaka certain 
traces of the Upanayana and the Brahmacarya found 
described in the later Texts, relating to Y ajriopavita^ 
Ajina (skin), Vastra (garment), so in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana too, we find similar traces of the ceremony 
described in the later Texts. Thus there is the passage : 

He says “ Thou are a BrahmacUrin ” , . . “sip 
water ” . . . “ Perform the rites 

(Sat-Path. Br. XI-5-4-5) 

^ ... ^4 i 
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Following this there are the restrictions in the life of 
BrahmacUrin that are also mentioned in the later 
Texts : 

When one has admitted a Brahmin as a Brahma’ 
cUrin^ he shall not carry on sexual intercourse/ 

(S'at-Path-Br-XI-5-4-16) 

and 

When one becomes a BrahmacUritiy one shall not 
drink alcohol/ 

(S'at-Path-Br-XI.5-4-18) 

There are also passages prescribing SvadhyUyndhyayana 
in this portion of the Satapatha-Bruhmana. 

Now then the glorification of the study of what 
has been prescribed for one’s own study/ 

(S'at-Path-Br-XIo-7-1) 

This is the opening section. Then at the end oi each 
of the succeeding three sections there is the passage 
repeated : 

Therefore what has been prescribed for one’s own 
study shall be studied ^ 

This is followed by the passages : 

The Rks verily are honey ; the Sumans are ghee ; 
the Yajus are nectar/ (section 5) 

^ I I QIJTri I 
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He verily propitiates the gods with honey ; for him 
who knowing the Rks as this, studies day by day 
what is prescribed for his own study, they, being 
propitiated, satisfies with all desires, ail enjoyments ^ 
(Section 6) 

There are similar statements about and Yajus^ 

in the next two sections, and about dialogues, mythologies 
and ancient legends in the next one/ Then follows 
the final statement : 

Verily, just as these Deites have not moved and 
have not performed (rites), even so will the Brahmin 
be on that day on which he does not study what is 
prescribed for his own study ; therefore what is 
prescribed for one's own study shall be studied ; 
hence at least let him recite either the Rks^ or the 
SamanSj or the songs '’ or the prescriptive passage,® 
to ensure the specification of the rites/ (Section 10) 

® f ^ 1 2? .... I 

^ f . . . . .... I 

' \ 

® 1 

^ f 
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I have given these long citations to show the unity 
and continuity of the tradition of Upanayana ; from such 
unity and continuity we are justified in assuming that 
what is indicated in the Rigveda by the passage in the 
hymn to the frogs is just what is mentioned in the 
TaittiriyUranyaka and in the S aiapatha-Br^hmana 
and what is described in the Grhya-Sutras, But the 
Brahmacurin mentioned in the Rigveda and in the 
Atharvaveda is not the student after Upanayana. The 
word in such contexts has a meaning different from the 
meaning assigned to the word in the BrUhmanas and in 
the Gthya-Sutras and other texts on Dharma-Sustra. 
In the Rigveda and in the' Atharvaveda, Brahmacarya 
means the inquiry into the nature of Brahman and 
devotion to the realisation of Brahman dealt with in 
the Vedas, while in the later literature it means the 
pursuit of the study of the texts of the Vedas. 

There is nothing in the Rigveda to show that the 
students had their studies in the forests. The Rigvedic 
poets were the prominent citizens of the times, who 
lived in their homes with their family and attended to 
their civic functions. Although it is not so definitely 
said there, the Brahmacarin of the Atharvaveda cor- 
responds to the Vnnaprasthas (hermits in the forests) 
of the later period. But in the BrUhmanas we find 
that the study has been shifted to the forests, at least 
the study of the higher stages. In the TaittiriyU- 
ranyaka, the study of the Veda in the village is allowed 
only as a necessity when such study in the forest is 
found impossible for a student. 
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This shows that there must have been some cata- 
clysm in the Vedic civilization, and the tradition must 
have been continued by a few families who lived in 
the forests in retirement during this cataclysm. Per- 
haps it is after such a cataclysm that the study of the 
Vedas in detail became confined to a single caste, the 
Brahmins, and the differences in the details relating 
to vedic study on the basis of caste became so pro- 
nounced. Except for such a narrowing down of the field 
of Vedic study, there was no break at all in the Vedic 
tradition ; the same Upanayana ceremonial, the same 
study of what is prescribed for one’s own study 
{Svudhyny'Udhyayana)^Qoni\n\xeAhom the earliest Vedic 
times to the present day through the Brnhmana and 
the Dharma-S'astra periods. 

VL Learning the Meaning 

From the passage in the hymn to the frogs in the 
Rigveda^ it is found that the study of the recitation of 
the Vedic texts from a teacher must have been the 
most important aspect of the study of what is prescribed 
for one’s own study. The correct accent, the correct 
intonation, the correct cadence, all these can be learned 
only direct from a teacher ; it cannot be accomplished 
from books, just as singing cannot be learned from 
books. The question whether the study was meant 
only for the acquisition of the ability to recite the 
vedic texts correctly, or whether such study implied 
the understanding of the meaning also, must have been 
as old as the Vedic period. This is one of the most 
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important points discussed in the later texts on 
Mlmumsu, There are two questions involved here. 
One is whether the Vedic texts have a meaning at all ; 
the other is whether the prescribed study contemplated 
the study of the meaning of the text also, whether it 
is necessary to study the meaning also to fulfil the 
prescription of the study {SvUdhnyudhyayana)^\Nhe.i\iti 
the understanding of such meaning is only an acci- 
dental product of the study of the recitation of the text 
through the acquaintance of the student in the language. 

As a' matter of fact, the former is involved in the 
latter. No sane person can doubt whether there is 
a meaning at all for such plain text as the Vedas. 
During the discussion, it is only incidentally that the 
point is raised whether in the Vedic texts there are 
not passages that have no meaning at all or that 
express contradictory things or that express absurd 
meanings. The position is this. If a single passage 
in the Veda could be shown to have no meaning at 
all or to express contradictory or absurd meaning, 
then it can be established that the study prescribed 
cannot have the understanding of the meaning as an 
integral factor ; the study is of the whole Vedic text 
and if one sentence has no meaning, the study of the 
entire text cannot have the understanding of the 
meaning also as true purport, in so far as this text 
prescribed has meaningless passages and passages 
with a contradictory and absurd meaning involved in it. 

The question is raised in the first chapter of the 
Nirukta by Yaska as follows : 
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If it (the Nirukta) is for the explanation of the 
meaning, then they (the texts) arc meaningless ; 
so says KutsaJ (I. 15) 

This objection consists of the following points : 

They have their words associated in a fixed way; 
and their order also fixed ; further there are 
enjoined (rites) whose forms are accomplished by 
the Bruhmanas ; further there are (words) that 
have absurd meanings ; further, there are (state- 
ments) that are contradictory; further there is in- 
struction to one who (already) knows (it) ; further 
it has been said, “ Aditi is alF’ ; further there are 
(words) whose meanings are not clear.^ (1. 15) 

This is the earliest specimen of the problem whether 
the study of the Veda as prescribed implies the study 
of the meaning also. 

On this question there are different views. One 
view is that the study of the Vedas as contained in the 
prescription, (one shall study what has been prescribed 
for one’s own study) consists of only the study of the 
words of the Vedas to enable the student to recite the 
texts correctly. The study of the meaning arises as a 
result of eulogies like : 

He is just a pillar that supports a burden ^ 

I 3i?iIRr?lfqRi: \ 3|«IRfq^q2R{ I 

^ * 
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etc. Another view is that although the prescription 
enjoins only the study of the recitation of the text, yet 
when the text is thus studied, the student understands 
the general meaning of the text also, in so far as the 
text is in a language which the student understands 
well through his extra studies ; then a desire arises in 
his mind to have a systematic study of the meaning 
of the texts. A third position is that the study of the 
meaning of the text is an integral part of the prescrip- 
tion of the study. The study of the bare text has no 
purpose and every prescription contains an element of 
the purpose or the fruit. It is only the text studied 
according to prescription, with the meaning also under- 
stood, that can be utilised in the sacrifices. Thus 
Skandasvamin says in the beginning of his commentary 
on the Rigveda : 

In so far as the meaning of the text has to be under- 
stood to make the text a fit part (of the sacrifice), 
this commentary is being written (to enable a 
student) to understand the meaning of the Rigveda,'" 
This is repeated by his disciple Madhava, in his 
commentary on the Sumaveda "" also. 

Whatever be the actual scope of the prescription, 
one thing is certain, and that is that there is emphasis 

I . . . . i 

(Sama- 

veda, Adyar Library series No. 26.) 
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on the correct recitation of the vedic texts, while there 
is also the understanding of the meaning of the texts. 
Thus any remark that the Vedas were studied only for 
the correct recitation of the texts in a very mechanical 
way, has no basis in tradition. An intelligent study 
of the text was actually pursued, whether it was as a 
part of the prescription or through outside indications 
or through a personal desire. 

VII. Education Universal and Obligatory 

The study of the Veda along with the accessories 
{V edangas) is obligatory. It is common to the three 
castes. I do not want to enter into the question why 
the citizens outside the three castes were not included 
in this prescription of an obligatory study. One may 
as well ask why in the Temple entry Act of Madras, 
the right to enter the temples was conferred only on the 
members of a particular religion. The prescription 
was only for those who accepted the Vedic tradition, 
and those who accepted the Vedic tradition consisted 
of the three castes. This is a minor point. What is 
really important is the fact that the prescription of 
the study was obligatory, i.e.^ the study prescribed was 
universal. It is difficult to answer the question whether 
it was also compulsory, besides its being universal. It 
IS not definite what is meant by compulsion. MimamsU 
does not accept a factor called compulsion in the 
observance of a prescription. It is faith in the prescrip- 
tion as something that will bring about beneficial fruits 
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that prompts a person to observe the prescription. If 
there was no Upanayana and the subsequent study 
according to the prescription, then there were social 
disabilities attached to such non-observance of the 
prescription ; if this is what is meant by compulsion, then 
it was a system of universal and compulsory study for 
the citizens. If it meant that there was a temporal 
power to apply some sanction and that there was a loss 
or a dimunition of civic rights, then there was no 
compulsion. Dharnia flourished in the country through 
the operation of a sense of Dharma and not through 
the application of a temporal power like the king. As 
for MlmamsU^ even a God does not come in 
as a power to enforce the prescriptions in the 
Vedas ; following God’s prescriptions and defend- 
ing God’s ways to man have no position in the 
MimUmsU scheme of Dharma. Mtmamsa depended on 
the development of character through proper education. 

I do not know of any other civilization in this world, 
where there was such a scheme of universal and obli- 
gatory education prescribed to citizens. As a matter of 
fact, it is this that the prescription amounts to. If there 
is no Upanayana and the subsequent study according 
to the prescription, a member of the three castes loses 
his social status. In the case of those who fail in this 
obligatory duty of education at the prescribed age, it 
is definitely said : 

One shall have no social intercourse with them.^ 
(Asv. Grhya-Sutra 1-19-7) 
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No member of the three castes shall have any dealings 
with such defaulters. 

When there is this prescription relating to the 
members of the three castes, was there a denial of 
education to the others ? What is enjoined for the 
members of the three castes is only the sacrament of 
Upanayana and the subsequent study according to a 
particular method following a specific prescription. 
Education is free for all. No one was denied educa- 
tion under this prescription. Denial of literacy to 
some is a factor in a later age, when the civilization 
had met with a decadence. Even t^rescribes 

some Vedic study also to persons outside the three 
castes, like the chieftain of hunters and the carpenters^ 
for whom some vedic rites are enjoined. What educa- 
tion was needed for them for citizenship v/as imparted 
to them. What the members of the three castes 
specially received was what they considered obligatory 
for social status among themselves. When even some 
sort of Vedic study was permitted for the members 
outside the three castes, it goes without saying that 
secular education was freely imparted to them. 

Now I take up again the point of the prescription 
of study as obligatory. There are two schools of 
MimUmsakas. One school follows Prabhakara and 
the other school follows Kumarila Bhatta. The two 
schools are named after these two teachers in MlmUfusU 
namely, the PrUbhakara school and the Bhutta school. 
Among them there is a difference of view regarding 

^ and imii I 
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the actual prescription that establishes the obligatory 
nature oi the study. The school of Kumarila holds 
that the passage from the Taittirlyclranyaka^ “ one shall 
study what has been prescribed for one's own study ” 
is the basis for recognising the study as obligatory. 
But Prabhakara finds some difficulty in accepting this 
position. The prescription has reference to a boy who 
cannot be expected to know the meaning of this 
prescription. And there cannot be a prescription in 
relation to any one, of anything which that one cannot 
understand. Therefore he presumes a prescription in 
the form . 

One shall perform the Upanayana of a Brahmin 
who is eight years old ; one shall impart instruction 
to him.^ 

based on statements like : 

,The twice-born, after performing the 
of a disciple imparts instruction to him in Veda 
along with the Kalpas^ and the secret meaning"^ 
they call a Teacher^ (Manu I, 140). 

There is no available text in the Veda like this prescrip- 
tion. The study prescribed in the T aittirlyuranyaka 
is only a subsidiary to this, which should be accepted 
as the main prescription. The question may arise 

^ 3?2?rq i i 

^ The laws relating to sacrifices, sacraments and customs. 

^ I 
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what the fruit is which the teacher gets as a result of 
acting up this prescription. The answer is that it 
is the Title of being a Teacher. As a matter of fact, 
it is this fruit which was most coveted in those days. 

The position of the Bhaita School is that even if 
the boy to be initiated is the person with reference to 
whom the prescription is to be made, and even if the 
boy does not at that stage understand the significance 
of this prescription, his parents know what it is and 
they can give him proper guidance in acting up to 
such a prescription. The boy takes to his studies on 
the advice of the parents who know the meaning of 
the prescription. There are many other prescriptions 
which the boy starts observing at that stage without 
knowing the significance, like the daily ablutions in the 
morning, noon and evening.^ 

We are not directly concerned wfith the explana- 
tion of the prescription in a literal sense. But there 
is a very important point raised in this controversy. 
At least such a point is implied in this. Tiie point is 
whether it is the obligation of the boy to get educated 
or whether it is the obligation of the elders to 
impart education to the boys. To be a teacher is 
a very covetable position in those days, and to have 
that Title was a reward in itself for engaging oneself 
in the profession of teaching. It is not for the 
sake of any pecuniary profit that people engaged them- 
selves in the profession of teaching. There is the 
duty of the society to see that all boys are educated, 
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and those who are learned must offer themselves to 
discharge such a duty. Of course a teacher was never 
left in want in those days. 

Here there is another point that arises. It is the 
duty of the teacher to offer and to impart instruction 
to a boy. Then there is the rule that knowledge 
shall not be imparted to any one who does not seek 
it. How can we say that it is the duty of the teacher 
to offer and to impart instruction. Is it not the duty 
of the boy to seek such instruction and shall not a 
teacher impart instruction only to such a seeker of 
knowledge ? There is the following verse : 

Oh 1 Bharata, every kind of wealth may be given 
without being asked for. But food, learning and a 
girl should not be given to those who do not ask 
for them ^ 

Therefore unless there is Upanayana of the boy by 
the parent, one who takes up the profession of teach- 
ing cannot impart instruction. Therefore to that extent, 
the obligatory , nature of the study of what has pres- 
cribed for one’s own study, rests on the statement in 
the TaittirlyUranyaka. The boy goes to the teacher 
as prompted by the parent. When such a boy comes 
for instruction, then it is the duty of the teacher to 
accept the pupil and to educate him. To this, the 
possible reply is that the restriction of imparting 
instruction to a seeker alone has reference to higher 

^ II 
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education and not to this obligatory education. What- 
ever be the basic prescription, there is no doubt about 
the fact that education of a high standard was an 
obligatory equipment for full privileges in society, and 
any one who fails in acquiring this equipment ceases 
to have the social status. 

VIII. Subjects Studied 

Now after stating that the education of a certain 
high standard was an obligatory equipment for all, we 
will take up the question what the scope of this 
obligatory education was. It is not what we now call 
the three R’s. Nor is it the mere study of the text 
of the Veda to be able to recite it properly in a 
mechanical way, without any intellectual side to that 
study. It has already been said that the learning of 
the meaning of the Vedas is an integral part of the 
prescription of study. It is not merely the Vedic texts 
that were included in the study, consisting of the texts 
and the accessories of the Vedas ; in the Satapatha- 
Brnhmana, it has been found that the student had to 
learn, besides the texts of the Rigveda, the Yajurveda 
and the Samaveda, subjects like Vnkovuhya, ItihUsa 
and Parana, The passage is : 

And for him who knowing this studies day by day 
the dialogue, then mythologies and ancient legends 
as what has been prescribed for his own study (the 
gods) etc., are pleased.^ 

(S'at-Path. Brahmana XI-5-7‘9) 
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coming after the prescription of the study of the 
Rigveda, the Yajurveda and the Sumaveda. The sub- 
jects had already been mention in the same text, in 
the section just preceding this, as : 

He who, knowing this, studies the precepts, the 
sciences, the dialogues, the mythologies, the ancient 
legends, songs etc/ (Sat-Path-Brahmana Xl-5-6-8) 

These subjects are included as integral factors in the 
prescription of study. 

In the Chdndogyopanisady there is the very inter- 
esting story of Narada approaching Sanatkumara seeking 
transcendental wisdom, which he could not learn 
through his prior studies. Sanatkumara asks him what 
it is that he had already studied and what it is that he 
knew. At this Narada enumerates the subjects which 
he had studied as follows : 

I know, oh lord, the Rigveda^ the Yajurveda, the 
Sumaveda, and the Atharvaveda the fourth, the 
mythologies and the ancient legends which form the 
fifth book among the Vedas, the sciences of the dead 
ancestors, the sciences of the position of planets etc. 
(part of astronomy), the science of divination (astro- 
logy), the science of hidden treasures, dialogues, the 
supplemental treatises, the sciences relating to the 
gods, the sciences relating to Brahman, the sciences 
relating to the ghosts etc., the science of politics, the 
science about the stars (a part of astronomy), 

^ ^ mi . . . i 
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sciences relating to serpents and demi-gods ; these, 
oh lord, I have learned/ {CltundogyopanisadWl-l-l) 
Manu mentions fourteen subjects of study as : 

The four Vedas and the (six) accessories thereto, 
MtmUmsU (exegesis) logic, ancient legends, moral 
science : these are the fourteen subjects of study/' 

It has also been prescribed that the Vedas should be 
studied along with the accessories. These accessories 
are : 

phonetics, Kalpa^ grammar, metrics, astronomy, 
and etymology.’ 

In all places where there is the mention of the study, 
it is understood that the study consists of all subjects, 
Vedas and also what may be called the secular subjects, 
besides the Vedic accessories {vedUngas). Thus in the 
Raghuvams'a when Kautsa the disciple of Varatantu 
approached Raghu for gift to enable him to pay his 
fee to the teacher, Raghu asked what the amount he 
wanted was, and the reply was : 

I was ordered by the teacher who became irritated 
at my insisting (the payment of a fee), without 

i]fh ¥ 

This is attrributed to Manu, but not found in the text. 
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considering the smallness of my financial resources, 
‘‘ Bring me fourteen crores (of wealth), calculated on 
the basis of the fourteen subjects/ 

{Raghtivamsfa V-21) 

Concluding Remarks 

If we look into the description of the hermitages of 
Maharishis where students were taught, it would be 
found that there was no subject conceivable that was 
not included in the course of study. Whether in all 
such cases the study was the obligatory one prescribed 
by the passage in the TaittirlyUranyaka or whether it 
was only the general study of a later stage, one cannot 
definitely say. But what is enumerated by Narada 
must have been the list of subjects taught as a matter 
of normal routine. It is after the study of all such 
subjects that Narada approached Sanatkumara for 
higher wisdom. What has been found in Manu and 
what has been stated in the Raghuvamsfa and what is 
associated with the fourteen subjects, must have been 
included in the normal course of study prescribed for 
every student, and the study was obligatory. Now 
we can know what sort of obligatory study was 
prescribed as a universal equipment in ancient India. 

From Aristotle^s politics, we find that even in 
Athens there was a very liberal system of education 
obtained among the citizens. But there is no mention 
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of such education being obligatory for full social status 
in Athens. *It is true that in the Roman Empire also 
there was a very high standard of education attained 
by the students, and such an education was very widely 
distributed among the citizens also. What is peculiar 
to the civic life in ancient India is that such education 
of a high standard was obligatory, and a citizen loses 
his social status by failing in this obligatory education. 

In Europe what liberal education was prescribed 
for the citizens dwindled in course of time. The 
traditions of Greece continued in Rome. The Roman 
Emperors, like the rulers of Greece, were all educated 
to a very high standard. Some of them were famous 
writers and philosophers ; they were all great patrons 
of learning also. Alexander was a disciple of Aristotle ; 
Julius Caesar was a great historian and writer ; Augustus 
Caesar who succeeded him was such a great patron of 
learning that we call a period of literary development 
in any country as the Augustan period in the history 
of that country ; Marcus Aurelius was the greatest 
scholar and a famous thinker and writer of his day, 
and there was no subject known in his time which he 
did not master. I am only mentioning a few instances 
for the sake of illustrating my point. Cicero’s prose 
was the standard adopted for the grammar of Latin 
at a later time. There were also great dramatists and 
poets in Greece and in Rome whose names have come 
down to us along with their works. The Roman 
citizens went to the University of Athens for higher 
education, and the education of no Roman citizen was 
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considered complete until he had a training in the 
University of Athens, just as in modern times the 
education of an Indian youth is not considered com- 
plete until he had a training in a Western University 
also. 

But with the fall of the Roman Empire, this 
tradition of high education for the people also decayed. 
There followed what is called the Dark Age in Europe. 
Education was confined to those who were associated 
with the Church. We know of kings who could 
neither read nor write and who put their signature in 
documents with marks like that of an arrow. There 
was a revival of liberal education in the West only in 
very recent times, say during the last five hundred 
years. And even now, education as a necessary factor 
for full citizenship has not been recognised in the 
Western countries. Universal primary education is 
the ultimate goal which they aim at, and which itself 
has not been attained in many of the countries. Even 
in such countries where there is compulsory primary 
education, it has become quite a nominal one ; the 
standard is very low (usually designated by the three 
R’s), and what they study they forget. In their civic life 
the early education which they received may at best 
help them just to mark their voting papers, or probably 
to read some frivolus stuff in cheap journals and other 
publications. 

It is in the light of the present position in the 
advanced countries of the modern age that we have 
to consider the condition of education in ancient India. 
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As I had said already, education was only obligatory ; 
it was not compulsory. In compulsion there is the 
need for some one with a sanction to enforce the 
universal education. And such education was univer- 
sal in India, without any such power to enforce it. 
The sense of civic duty was the only power that 
prompted the people to abide by this obligatory nniver- 
sal education, without any sort of compulsion. The 
tradition was continuous and it was effective also. 

I have dealt with the content of the universal and 
obligatory education ; in the next lecture I will take up 
the purpose of this very high standard of education 
kept in view in ancient India. In a word I may say 
here that the primary purpose was to develop a very 
healthy civic life in the country. 



LECTURE II 

I. True Purpose of Education 

Among the various systems of philosophy and religion 
in latter-day India there are two systems, the Purva 
(prior) and the Uttar a (latter) MtmUmsUs, which have 
their Sutra literature starting with : 

Then therefore, the desire to know Dharma ^ 

and 

Then therefore, the desire to know Brahman,^ 
respectively. In both the systems the Sutras have 
been accepted as based on the prescription : 

One should study what has been prescribed for 
one’s own study,” 

The word “ then ” has been interpreted as meaning 
‘‘ after the study of what has been prescribed for one’s 
own study Thus S'abarasvamin says in his Bhusya 
on the Mimamsa Sutras : 

Here, in ordinary usage, the word “ then ” has 
been seen as doing something that follows what has 

- i 
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taken place; here nothing has been obtained (like 
that). There must be such a thing, which having 
existed, the desire to know Dharma is- settled 
as following. . . . But that is the study of the 
Vedas. . . The Teacher^ has used the word ** then ” 
in respect of such a desire to know Dharma, which 
is impossible without the study of the Vedas. . . . 
Having surely first of all accomplished the study of 
the Vedas, thereafter there should be the desire to 
know Dharma^' ‘ (IT-1) 

Here it is asserted that the study of the meaning of 
the Vedas is an integral part of the implication of the 
prescription, One should study what has been pres- 
cribed for one’s own study.” 

There are other Schools of thought regarding the 
position of the “ consideration of the meaning ” in 
relation to the prescription. In the Uttara MimUmsU, 
usually known as Vedanta, there are different views on 
the subject. There is the School of thought that the 
prescription, “ One should study what has been 
prescribed for one’s own study ” is in itself confined to 
the study of the recitation of the Vedas and that the 
study of the meaning of the Vedas comes in only 

' Jaimmi, the author of the Sutras. 

nfesjf g i . . . . ag %^r- 
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through “ Eulogistic ” ^ passages glorifying the knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the Vedas and also condemn- 
ing ignorance of such meaning. There is another 
School according to which the word “ then ” in “ Then 
therefore, the desire to know Brahman ” means 
“ After the consideration of Dharma in the Purva 
MlmUmsay S'ahkaracarya says that the term “ then ” 
denotes “ the attainment of the four-fold means ” : 

Discrimination of things eternal and transient, 
detachment from fruits (of actions) here and hereafter, 
acquisition of calmness and discipline, and desire for 
release.'^ (S'utrabhasya I- 1-1) 

But he too definitely says that “ the study of what has 
been prescribed for one’s own study ” is necessary : 

But the study of what has been prescribed for 
one’s own study is common/ (Sutrabhasya I-l-l) 
It is a common factor whether the meaning of the 
words “then” is “after the knowledge of D/jcirwa ” 
or whether it is “ after the attainment of the four- 
fold means 

Thus the purpose and consequence of the prescrip- 
tion, “ One should study what has been prescribed for 
one’s own study ” is to consider the problems of 
Dharma and Brahman. In Mlmarnsn,^ Dharma does 
not mean any kind of civic duty. It is taken in a 

* That is the Purva MimEmsa itself. 
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Heaven. When in a drama there is the benediction 
like : 

May that S'iva (Sthanu) easily attainable through 
steady devotion, be for your happiness.^ 

( Vi kr a m or vas'ly a) 

May that S'iva destroy your dark mental activities to 
enable you to seethe right Path.“ (Malavikagnimitra) 
and 

May S'iva (Is'a), endowed with these tangible eight- 
fold body, protect you.* (S'akuntala) 

what is it that is prayed for? It cannot be certainly 
the procurement of Divine Grace as a step for the attain- 
ment of Heaven, or such religious merit. It must be 
the protection against evil forces that prevent a person 
from appreciating the beauty of the drama that is pre- 
sented on the stage. Similarly, the study of grammar 
brings about some transcendental fruit in the person 
which cannot be explained through any visible fruit. 

Now let us take metre (Chandas) which goes along 
with the proper recitation of the Vedas, In these days 
we do not recite poetry, we do not even read poetry ; 
we simply look into poetry as represented by a few 
scripts in a written or printed book. In doing this, 
we are losing a good part of poetry and its true beauty ; 
I may even say that we completely miss the beauty by 
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and knowledge come primarily within the scope of the 
prescription, One should study what has been pres- 
cribed for one’s own study/’ Now the question must be 
considered whether the performance of the Yngas and 
the contemplation of the nature of Brahman form the 
sole purpose of the study of the Vedas, One cannot 
deny these as purposes. But what 1 consider is whe- 
ther there are other purposes too. 

In the T aittirlyopanisad there is the famous pas- 
sage which contains the instruction that the teacher 
imparts to the disciple at the end of his study \ when 
he is to leave the teacher for his home to enter the 
stage of a house-holder. Since the passage is well 
known to nearly all, it is not necessary to cite the 
entire passage here. But it will be necessary to cite 
and interpret select pieces from this famous passage. 
The passage starts as follows : 

After teaching the Vedas^ the teacher instructs the 
disciple : speak Truth, observe Dharma^^ 

It has always been a wonder to me why the two 
statements are given in this order. ‘‘Speak truth ” 
can have reference to the knowledge of the Absolute, 
the ultimate Reality. “ Observe Dharma ” can have 
reference to the knowledge and performance of Dharma 
in the form of Yugas. If this is so, why is it that the 
two statements occur in this order? In so far as the 
two MtmUihsUs begin respectively as, “ Then therefore, 

^Tait. Up. I. 11. 
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the desire to know Dharma ” and “ Then therefore, 
the desire to know Bralwiafi^"' we should expect the 
order as “ Observe Dharma ” and “ Speak truth 
First one should perform all the prescribed Ydgas 
forming Dharma, and then one must realise Truth. 

From the Vedanta point of view, there is a possible 
explanation that the final purport, “ Speak truth ” is 
given first, being the most important and the other, 
being subsidiary, is given later. But in the case of 
the MimUmsn, which recognises “ knowledge ” {Jhuna) 
as a factor in higher life only in a very halting way, 
such an explanation is impossible. May be that we 
can also say that the understanding of the nature of 
the Yagas, consisting of the various elements of the 
Yugas like the performer and the Deity, is first pre- 
scribed, and then the performance of the Yugas is 
given, in the natural order. 

I would have easily entertained either of these two 
explanations if the subsequent pieces in the passage 
in this section conformed to such an inceiprctation. 
What is the next passage ? It is as follows : 

After offering to the teacher money that will 
please him, thou shall not break the continuance of 
your (family) line.^ 

According to MimUmsa, there follows SnUna (Cere- 
monial Bath marking the termination of study) and 
marriage. Then, when a son is born and when the 
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householder is not yet aged, he performs the ceremony 
of kindling the sacred fire. It is said : 

He for whom a son has been born and who has 
black hair, shall kindle the sacred fire.' 

This passage may be construed as referring to this 
prescription. The next passage is : 

One shall not show neglect in the matter of worship 
to gods and to dead ancestors.^ 
and this supports the previous view. But it is very 
difficult to give a satisfactory interpretation from the 
VedUnta point of view. I realise that the Vedantins^ 
even the Advaitins (monists) are not averse to'marriage 
and to the rites prescribed for performance after marri- 
age. My point is that there is no emphasis on the 
acquisition of Brahman-Vnowledge in this passage, 
which one should expect if the first sentence in the 
section had reference to the Sidra : “ Then, therefore, 
the desire to know Brahman ” of the Vedanta system. 

Even from the Mimunisu point of view, let us see 
if there is any special emphasis on the Yngas* Before 
the sentence : “ One shall not show neglect in the 
matter of worship to gods and to dead ancestors,” there 
are many instructions regarding factors in life in which 
the student shall show no neglect, like : 

one shall not show neglect in the matter of truth ; 
one shall not show neglect in the matter of Dharma ; 
one shall not show neglect in the matter of welfare ; 
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one shall not show neglect in the matter of pros- 
perity ; one shall not show neglect in the matter of 
the study of what is prescribed for one’s own study 
and of expounding itJ 

Here we do not find any specific mention of the 
various yUgas. One may wonder why there is not a 
definite instruction regarding the Yngas. After this 
there is the instruction to show due respect to the 
parents, to the teachers, and to guests. There follows 
the instruction to be of good behaviour, presumably in 
civic life : 

Which actions are not condemned, they must be 
adopted ; not the others. What are our approved 
conducts, they must be respected by you ; not the 
others.2 

After a statement about gifts, there is the instruction 
regarding doubts about the nature of Dharma and 
what is good conduct : 

Then, if you may have a desire to discriminate 
what is Dharma or a desire to discriminate what is 
(good) conduct, those Brahmins that may be there 
who are thoughtful, who are Yukta^ who are Ayukta^ 
and who are attached to Dharma, you shall conduct 

2 1 sit i 

These two terms and are explained as “ attached 

to good conduct, and “ dedicated ” by oneself. 
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yourself in such matters in that way in which they 
conduct themselves.^ 

There is a similar instruction relation to desire to 
discriminate who are undesirable persons : 

Then, in matter of those who are condemned etc."^ 
If the performance of the Yngas and the realisation 
Brahman are the ends kept in view for the prescrip- 
tion ; “ One shall study what has been prescribed for 
one’s own study”, it is surprising that in such an im- 
portant context, there is no specific mention of either 
' the performance of the Yagas or about the ultimate 
realisation of Brahman, From the whole trend of the 
instruction, one is not wrong in concluding that the 
real purpose of the study of the Veda under a teacher 
is to make a student a worthy citizen, and all items 
enumerated here are very important in the civic life of 
the nation. The study of the Vedas under the teacher 
consists of not merely the training in the proper recita- 
tion of the text of the Vedas, nor in understanding the 
meaning of such texts; the study is of the Vedas 
along with the auxiliary texts {V edungas), which con- 
tain DharmasfUstra (Law- texts) as a part of the 
Kalpas, VyUharana and Chandas. 

In the case of the study of the Bharmas’Ustra as 
part of the study of the Vedas under a teacher, there is 
a great principle in civic life propounded, namely, that 
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it is not enough if a citizen conducts himself in his 
civic life according to the law of the country ; for a 
true, orderly civic life, the citizen must also know 
what the law is and then conduct himself according 
to such law known by him* This is the only safeguard 
for the permanence of orderly life in a country. In 
the MlmnmsU, this problem has been dealt with in its 
own context. The context in the MlmUnisa is that of 
YUftas. And there the question has been raised why 
one should know the meaning of the text of the VedaSy 
why one should not rest content with the interpretations 
and directions relating to the texts contained in other 
works. They cite the example of the passage : 

(Reciting) “ spread wide ”, one spreads (the sacri- 
fical cake).‘ 

Is it not enough if the person who is to do the 
act gets the direction about what he has to do, 
indirectly ? Is it necessary that he should have a direct 
knowledge of the action from the text itself ? The 
answer given is that he must know what he as to do 
from the text itself directly and that he should not rest 
content with indirect knowledge. I will cite the dis- 
cussion on the problem from the J ai^ninlya-NyUya- 
MulU’Vistara of Sayana, where the whole point is 
considered very briefly and at the same time in a very 
lucid way also : 

Are Mantras (formulas) like “ Spread wide ” 
only for producing some unseen fruit, or do they also 
reveal the action of spreading the cakes etc.? 

1 SliqqRl I 
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Since that (action) has been revealed by the 
Brahmana text also, they are only the cause of a 
spiritual fruit. 

No ; because the revealing of that is a seen fruit 
and because a seen fruit is superior to an unseen fruit. ^ 

(1-2-11 and 12) 

There is a certain Mantra “ Spread wide ... 
This and other Mantras, being recited during the 
performance of the Fsfgas, produce simply an unseen 
fruit. But their recitation is not to manifest a mean- 
ing ; because the meaning in the form of spreading 
the cake has been understood even from the passage 
in the Brnhmanas.' 

This is not reasonable. When there is the possi- 
bility of there being the seen purpose of manifesting 
the meaning, it is not possible to assume a mere un- 
seen one. Therefore, the purpose of reciting the Mantra 
in the performance of the Yaga is only to remind 
the meaning, which is a seen (fruit) When there is 
the possibility of reminding the meaning even from 
the Brahmana passage, for the regulation that it 

^ II 
2 I .... . 
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should be reminded only by the Mantras^ let there 
be an unseen fruit, in so far as there cannot be a 
seen fruit for that/ 

This is the presentation of the problem in a brief way. 
If we transfer this ritualistic interpretation to the con- 
text that will suit civic life, it comes to this that it is 
not enough if a citizen leaves matters of law to his 
lawyer or to second-hand sources of information of 
other kinds. Every citizen must know law for himself 
and must conduct himself according to the provi- 
sions of law as a result of his direct knowledge of law. 
Thus the study of law as an integral part of the general 
study which is obligatory to every citizen under the 
prescription : “ One shall study what has been pre- 

scribed for one’s own study,” which is common to the 
three castes, has a definite purpose and a real purpose. 
But to the question why he should know law for him- 
self, from original sources, first hand and directly, why 
it is not enough if he conducts himself according to 
the provision of law as a result of second-hand and 
indirect knowledge from other texts or from advisers, 
the only reply is that it is not possible to state a “ con- 
crete purpose.” ^ It is necessary for the continuity of 
life according to law in a country. The purpose of 

2 I 


5 
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religious rites is the acquisition of such unseen fruits 
like heaven. It is the postulation of a similar unseen 
fruit even in civic life which gives the civic life in India 
a religious colour. Besides the concrete result there 
is also an unseen fruit realised by observing certain 
specific standards. 

At present, ignorance of law is not an excuse in 
modern legal procedure. This principle has been 
accepted not as a consequence of the obligation on the 
part of every citizen to know law for himself ; it is 
only a legal fiction adopted for convenience in the 
administration of law. If such a fiction is not adopted, 
the burden of proof that the party knew law while 
straying away from the path of law also comes in, and 
that may delay, and even vitiate, the administration of 
law. But in ancient India, ignorance of law, and that 
from the original sources and directly, could not be 
brought in as an excuse for deviation from the path of 
law, in so far as it was obligatory for every citizen to 
know law. Thus what is now only a legal fiction 
adopted for conveniences in the proper administration 
of law, was recognised as a fundamental in the civic 
life of the nation in ancient India. In this way, in 
ancient India law prevailed because everyone knew 
law and everyone conducted himself according to the 
provision of law, not because there was a power above 
to enforce law. Such cases for the need to enforce 
law from outside were, consequently, reduced to a 
minimum ; such cases could not, certainly, be elimi- 
nated totally. 
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Of the six Veduhgas (auxiliary texts for the study 
of the Vedas) I selected three, namely, Dharma 
(Law), VyUkarana (Grammar) and Chandas (Prosody) 
with a specific purpose. VyUkarana was neces- 
sary, because it was not enough if educated people 
knew the language as a practical instrument for com- 
munication of ideas. It is also necessary that one 
should speak correct language, and elegant language 
also. Patahjali discusses this problem in his Maha- 
bhUsya in his own masterly way : 

He who uses words following the science (of 
grammar), is associated with eminence. ... Or then, 
let it be that there is Dharma in the knowledge (of 
correct language). Now, it has been said that if 
there is Dharma in knowledge, there is Adharma 
(evil) too in the same way. This is not a defect. 
We take what has been explicitly said as authority. 
. . . And what is explicitly said says that there is 
Dharma in the knowledge of (correct) words, but not 
that there is Adharma (evil) in the knowledge of 
wrong words. Or, the knowledge of wrong words is 
certainly a means of knowing correct words. He 
who knows what are wrong words knows also what 
are correct words. In this way, to him who says 
that there is Dharma in knowledge (of correct words) 
it comes about by implication that there is Dharma 
in the knowledge of (correct) words preceded by the 
knowledge of wrong words. Or this can be like one 
who digs a well. It is thus. Although one who digs 
a well gets smeared with dust and clay, he, when 
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water is obtained, secures such a benefit from that 
(water) itself. . . . Here too, although there may be 
Adharma in the knowledge of wrong words, by such 
Dharma which abides in the knowledge of (correct) 
words, that evil will be destroyed ; there will be 
association with greater eminence.^ (Paspas'ahnika). 

What is this eminence (Abhytidaya) ? (3f course one 

can easily say that it is the attainment of heaven 
through some unseen fruit. But when language was a 
living one, this eminence could have been only the 
recognition of speaking correct and elegant language 
and the consequent eminence in civic life. That is 
Dharma in VyUkarana. It is the obligation of every 
citizen to speak a language that is worthy of an 
educated man. 

Dharma is the means for the attainment of Heaven 
in religion. But Dharma is the means for the attain* 
ment of social eminence in civic life, and correct and 
elegant speech is an aspect of civic life. Whenever 
we see the word Dharma^ we should not introduce the 
pi^re religion aspect, as a means for the attainment of 

5H I ^ 31^4 ifil I I 
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Heaven. When in a drama there is the benediction 
like : 

May that S'iva (Sthanu) easily attainable through 
steady devotion, be for your happiness.^ 

( Vi kr a m or vas'ly a) 

May that S'iva destroy your dark mental activities to 
enable you to seethe right Path.“ (Malavikagnimitra) 
and 

May S'iva (Is'a), endowed with these tangible eight- 
fold body, protect you.* (S'akuntala) 

what is it that is prayed for? It cannot be certainly 
the procurement of Divine Grace as a step for the attain- 
ment of Heaven, or such religious merit. It must be 
the protection against evil forces that prevent a person 
from appreciating the beauty of the drama that is pre- 
sented on the stage. Similarly, the study of grammar 
brings about some transcendental fruit in the person 
which cannot be explained through any visible fruit. 

Now let us take metre (Chandas) which goes along 
with the proper recitation of the Vedas, In these days 
we do not recite poetry, we do not even read poetry ; 
we simply look into poetry as represented by a few 
scripts in a written or printed book. In doing this, 
we are losing a good part of poetry and its true beauty ; 
I may even say that we completely miss the beauty by 
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simply looking into poetry printed in a book. Veda 
is high class poetry composed by great poets of those 
times. The authors were only the medium for the 
flow of true poetry ; really they were not the authors. 
True poetry is a fact in Nature and not a product of 
any one’s mental activity. That poetry flows through 
a proper medium, whom we designate as the poet. 
That is why the Vedic texts were regarded as transcend- 
ing the person (of the poet), i. e, Apauruseya^ being the 
true poetry of the time. They must be recited with 
proper accent and intonation ; there shall not be any 
change in the words ; no word shall be substituted by 
another word ; and the words shall not be recited in 
any other order too. That is the true nature of high 
class poetry. Apart from command of correct and 
elegant language, literary eminence too was considered 
as an obligatory equipment of every true citizen. 

What is contemplated in the prescription, “ One 
shall study what has been prescribed as one’s own 
study ”, is a very liberal, all-round education of a very 
high standard, calculated to prepare the student for a 
useful life in the State as a worthy citizen. No one 
can ignore the fact that there are the Brnhmana texts 
prescribing the various Yagas and the Upanisads deal- 
ing with the problem of the Ultimate Truth. Therefore 
eligibility and ability to understand the nature of the 
Yagas and the nature of Brahman, and ability to 
perform the Yagas and other rituals and to contemplate 
on the Supreme Truth, cannot be ruled out from the 
purpose of education. What I want to emphasise is 
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the importance of the civic life aspect of education 
in the Vedic times. 

In an earlier part of this discourse I had said that 
although the prescription, “ One shall study what has 
been prescribed for one’s own study,” appears in a 
very late part of the Vedic literature, namely, towards 
the middle of the Taittirtynranyaka^ yet the system 
found there must be as old as even the earliest part 
of the Rigvedaj if not still earlier. At this stage we 
must take note of the fact that the Rsts of the Rigveda 
were different from the Rsts of later times, i. e., the 
Rsis of the Upanisads and the Purnnas. The Rigvedic 
Rsis were the top-ranking citizens of the times, leading 
their normal civic life as house-holders, who were also 
great poets with transcendental powers of vision. The 
Yagas were quite current in those times as national 
institutions, and they had a clear vision of the Absolute 
also. There is no evidence at all in the Vedic texts 
themselves to show that the Yugas of the complicated 
nature found described in the BrUhmanas and in the 
Sutra literature of a later period were subsequent con- 
coctions and manipulations, and that the problem of 
the Absolute was new to the Upanisads^ of which only 
hazy notions were found in the SamhitUs (original texts) 
of the Vedas. As a matter of fact, neither the BrUhmanas 
nor the Upanisads developed any thing that can be called 
radically new ; they simply discussed the problems 
already found fully developed in the Vedic SamhitUs. 

The real spirit of the Vedas is one of harmonious 
blending of the secular life with religion and philosophy. 
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It is this Spirit that we find in the system of edu- 
cation contemplated in the prescription, “ One shall 
study what has been prescribed for one’s own study.” 
All were educated and they were educated to get 
themselves prepared to be worthy citizens of a civilized 
State. Literature and arts, religion and philosophy 
were all integral parts of that civic life. 

II. Obligatory and Optional Courses 

At this stage I have again to take up the question : 
at what stage did the student leave the teacher and at 
what stage was the instruction contained in the Tail- 
tiriyopanisady given to the student by the teacher ? It 
was found that normally a Brahmin was initiated to 
study (Upanayana) at the age of eight. Then it has 
been prescribed that he shall stay at the teacher’s 
household as a student for twelve years. The SnUna 
(Ceremonial Bath marking the termination of study) 
came after that. That is, the student finished his 
studies at the age of twenty. There are certain 
prescriptions that he may stay at the teacher’s house- 
hold for periods of twelve years for each of the four 
Vedas, that he may study all the four Vedas or study 
only three, two or one. He must study at least one 
and that is why the period of twelve years for study has 
been prescribed as the minimum. 

The student understands the general meaning of 
the Vedas at this stage, although the real study seems 
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to be only to enable him to recite the Vedas properly. 
What is contemplated by the Sutras : 

Then therefore, the desire to know Dharma 
and 

Then therefore, the desire to know Brahman 
is only the critical study of the Vedas^ the VtcUra. 
If study in the prescription, “ One shall study what 
has been prescribed for one’s own study,” is only the 
training in the recitation of the Vedas, then there is 
the other prescription ; 

One shall perform the Ceremonial Bath after his 
study.^ 

As soon as the study is over, he shall perform 
the Bath, which marks the termination of the study. 
Then where does the critical study {VicUra) come in ? 
This point has been taken up by S'abarasvamin in his 
Bhasya on the MimUmsUsutras : 

But when the Veda has been studied, two (courses) 
are open ; one has to return from the teacher’s 
household ; and one has to make a critical study of 
the Vedic texts. The purpose of this teaching is this : 
one shall not return from the teacher’s household ; 
how one shall study the texts of the Vedas criti- 
cally. If this be so, then the study of the Vedas 
is not the antecedent of the desire to know Dharma, 
Indeed there is this Vedic statement : after studying 
the Vedas, one shall perform the Ceremonial Bath. 
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And here, one who should perform the Ceremonial 
Bath after studying the Vedas, transgresses this Vedtc 
passage if he desires to know Dharma. And a Vedic 
passage shall not, really, be transgressed. Here it 
is said : we shall transgress this Vedic passage ; if 
we do not transgress it, we shall be declaring the 
Vedas, which have a meaning, as not having a 
meaning. . . . And the great people who are 

well-versed in Yngas, do not speak of the fruit merely 
from the study. . . . And there is not prescribed 

here the immediate sequence of the Ceremonial Bath 
for one who has studied the Vedas, Indeed here 
there is no word which express immediate sequence ; 
the (termination) ktvU (which means “ having done ”) 
is declared as having the meaning of priority in time, 
not immediate sequence.^ (I-l-l) 

The difficulty is that the terms of the prescription, 
“ One shall study what has been prescribed for one’s 
own study ” are satisfied with the study of the recitation 
of the Vedic texts. After the study prescribed by this 
statement, there must be the return to the home of 
the student from the household of the teacher. There 
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must also be the critical study of the Vcdic texts 
{yicUrd)^ S'abarasvamin tries to overcome this diffi- 
culty by saying that the return from the teacher’s 
household need not be immediately after the termina- 
tion of the training in the recitation of the Vedic texts^ 
but only after a further term of study in a critical 
way. S'abarasvamin’s difficulty was that since the 
Vedas have a meaning and since it is only the Vedic 
texts studied along with the meaning that can be 
utilised in the YngaSj termination of study with the 
mere training in the recitation of the Vedtc texts will be 
against this aspect of the study, and later utilisation, 
of the Vedas. 

But there is another aspect of the question, which 
may solve the difficulty. There are two kinds of the 
study of the meaning of the Vedas. One is the study 
of the meaning of the texts in a general way, which 
must be easy for a student who knows the language 
and literature and all such accessories needed for 
understanding the meaning of the text, like grammar 
and lexicography. This is the only obligatory study 
prescribed for the Vedas. The later critical study is 
optional. For this critical study, he may stay on in 
the household of the teacher and this is only optional. 
Yet he can perform the Ceremonial Bath, after the 
obligatory study. He can also return home and then 
come back for the further study of a critical nature. 

The only difficulty in this explanation is that if 
he performs the Ceremonial Bath and then resumes 
his stay in the teacher’s household for the further 
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critical study, he remains a SnUtaka (one who has per- 
formed the Ceremonial Bath marking the termination 
of the stage of discipleship, but who has not married 
and entered the stage of a householder). Such a 
Snntaka does not belong to any of the four stages in 
life {Asframas), Every Dvija (twice-born) must re- 
main in one or other of the four stages in life. After 
the Ceremonial Bath, marriage has been prescribed. 

Here we must consider if marriage was obligatory, 
in actual practice. If the kindling of the sacred fire 
IS an obligatory rite for every twice-born, then marriage 
is necessary, since the kindling of the sacred fire can 
be performed only when a son is born to him. But we 
know actually that there are many Snutakas mentioned 
in literature. All the Brahmins who accompanied 
Yudhisthira to the forest after his defeat in the game 
of gambling and his forfeiture of his kingdom to 
Suyodhana, his cousin, were SnUtakas, Therefore 
we can say easily that even after the Ceremonial Bath, 
a student can continue his studies as a Snntaka, with- 
out finally returning home. But if the Ceremonial 
Bath implies also the final return of the student to 
his own home after completing all his studies, this 
explanation is not satisfactory. 

Taking into consideration the actual practice 
obtaining in the country, it is noted that there are com- 
munities among whom it is obligatory that the Cere- 
monial Bath should be performed at a certain age ; it 
is at the age of about sixteen. Some communities 
perform this Ceremonial Bath even at an earlier age, 
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at fourteen. Then they remain a Snataha, if they do 
not marry. There are other communities among 
whom they remain as a Brahmacunn without perform- 
ing the Ceremonial Bath, until their marriage. Although 
there are prohibitions against a person finishing one 
stage and not entering the next stage, i,e., remaining 
a SnUtaka^ found in texts, there is no doubt about the 
fact that in actual practice there were such SnUtakaSy 
who do not belong to any of the four stages in life. 

There are certain discrepancies. The initiation 
for study is at the age of eight and the study prescribed 
is for twelve years ; then the Ceremonial Bath must be 
performed, and this must naturally be at the age of 
twenty. But there are communities who perform the 
Ceremonial Bath at the age of sixteen and even earlier. 
To say that a person should marry after the Cere- 
monial Bath, if the Bath is at the age of sixteen, is also 
absurd ; this is too early an age for marriage. Then 
the study is of the recitation of the VedaSy and after 
this the Ceremonial Bath must be performed ; and 
there must also be the study of the meaning of the 
VedaSy for which latter we find no time. 

The only way in which I can find some sort of 
explanation is to assume that there are two stages in 
the education of a student. There is the obligatory 
portion of training in the recitation of the Vedic texts, 
along with the various auxiliary texts {Vedungas ) ; 
there is aslo the optional portion of a further critical 
study of the Vedas. The bare study of the mean- 
ing of the Vedas in a general way comes in as a 
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natural element in the obligatory study, in so far as 
the student is equipped for such a study by his know- 
ledge of the language and literature and the auxiliary 
texts like grammar ^nd lexicography. What is required 
for utilising the texts of the Vedas later in the Yngas 
is only a knowledge of the meaning of the texts of the 
Vedas and not a critical knowledge of the text. 

In this way we come to three stages in the career 
of a student. There is the elementary study at home 
before the initiation {Upanayana ) ; there is the obligatory 
study after the initiation ; lastly there is the optional 
study of a higher and critical nature after the Cere- 
monial Bath marking the termination of the obligatory 
study. Admitting all the limitations in comparison, I 
may assert that these three stages may be equated with 
the elementary education, the secondary education and 
the college education in modern times. The first is a 
necessary preliminary to the second stage which is pre- 
scribed as obligatory for all the youths. The last is op- 
tional. The obligatory course lasted for eight years and 
the optional for four years. Thus the course equated with 
the modern secondary education finished at the age of 
sixteen ; and the education of an optional nature equated 
with the college course ended at the age of twenty. 

The prescription, “ One shall study what has been 
prescribed for one’s own study ” comprehends only the 
obligatory eight years course. Then there is the 
advanced study contemplated by the Sutras^ “ Then 
therefore, the desire to know Dharma^" and “Then 
therefore, the desire to know Brahman,'' which lasts for 
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four years. One is not sure whether the instruction 
found in the Taittiriyopanisad, which was considered 
just before, comes at the end of the obligatory course 
or at the end of the whole education ; those who finish 
at the end of the obligatory course may receive it 
then, and those who undergo the further course may 
receive it at the end of the whole course ; it can as 
well be that all received the instruction at the end 
of the obligatory course. As for understanding the 
meaning of the Vedic texts, it is not said that there 
should be a critical study ; what is obligatory is only 
to understand the meaning, not a critical study of the 
texts. As for the Sutra, “ Then therefore, the desire 
to know Dharma,^' what S'abarasvamin says is that 
there shall be the critical study and not the under- 
standing the meaning. The v/ord he uses is Vtcara 
(critical investigation) and not Arthnvabodha (under- 
standing the meaning). His statement is : “ but when 
the Veda has been studied, two (courses) are open ; one 
has to return from the teacher’s household and one has 
to make a critical study of the Vedic texts.” Certainly 
there is a difference between knowing the meaning and 
making a critical study. For knowing the meaning, 
what is wanted is only Etymology (Nirukta). Grammar 
(Vyukarana) etc. It is not necessary to take to 
MimUmsU for this. Thus it has been said in the Nirukta : 

Then again, there will be no understanding of 
the meaning in respect of the Mantras} (1-15) 
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It is this understanding of the meaning that is 
inherent in the prescription, “ One shall study what 
has been prescribed for one’s own study ” and not the 
critical study contemplated in the MlmUinsU Sutra^ 
“Then therefore, the desire to know Dharma.” 
Passages like : 

He will become a pillar bearing a burden who 
after studying the Vedas does not know the meaning ; 
he who knows the meaning, certainly, attains all 
auspiciousness and reaches Heaven, having his sins 
washed away by his knowledge/ 

and 

What has been learned but not understood has 
to be spoken of as mere utterance ; like dry fire-wood 
where there is no fire, it does not kindle in any way.^ 

condemn the man who simply knows the letter of the 
Vedas without having a knowledge of the meaning of 
the Vedas^ and glorify persons who understand the 
meaning of the Vedas. This understanding of the 
meaning of the Vedic texts comes in as a natural step 
in the obligatory study of the Vedas under the teacher, 
in so far as the student has the needed equipment in 
language, in grammar, in Etymology (Nirukta)^ in 
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prosody etc. Thus Vacaspati Mis'ra says in his 
BhUmatl : ^ 

Even prior to a desire to know Brahman, to him 
who has studied the Vedas and who knows the rela- 
tion of words with their meanings due to learning 
Vedas, Etymology, Grammar etc. there is the under- 
standing of the nature of Brahman endowed with 
eternality etc. from texts beginning with “ O gentle 
one, this was in the beginning even as existent ” and 
ending with “ That thou art,” even without a critical 
investigation thoroughly. ^ 

This investigation into the nature of Brahman is not 
obligatory for all. This is only for those who have the 
eligibility {AdhikUra), I have already stated the items 
of eligibility according to the Advaita Vedunta. 

I am not sure if, in MimUmsU, the critical investi- 
gation of the nature of Dharma is obligatory. The 
statement of S'abarasvamin must be critically gone into. 
Does the “study” in the prescription of the study of 
what has been prescribed for one’s own study contain the 
element of studying the meaning also ? Or does it not ? 
In both the cases there is only one course open and 
that is to return home from the teacher’s household. 
After “ study,” one has to return home. There is 

^ Bhamatl is a commentary on the Bhasya of S'ankaracSrya 
on the Vedanta Sutras. 
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nothing more to be done at the teacher’s household 
after that “study.” So the statement of S'abarasva- 
min : “ but when the Veda has been studied, two 
courses are open ” appears to have no basis. 

S'abarasvamin further says : 

Indeed it has a visible fruit, namely, the under- 
standing of the rites. And the great people who are 
well-versed in Yugas do not speak of the fruit merely 
from the study.^ 

From this passage we find that the understanding of 
the meaning is not the subject of a Vedic injunction. 
It is given here only as the convention among those 
who are well-versed in the Yugas. Is not that under- 
standing of the meaning contained in the study of what 
has been prescribed for one’s own study itself, which 
comprehends the study of the auxiliary texts too ? And 
nowhere has MlmUthsU been mentioned as a Vedunga 
(auxiliary text). Both in the Nirukta and in the 
Mlmnmsn Sutras all that is said is that the Deity etc. 
should be thought of as being reminded of by the 
Mantra, and for this purpose one must know the 
meaning of the Mantra, Parthasarathi Mis'ra in his 
Snstradlpihn^ speaks of understanding of the meaning 

^ lit f| sir I ^ 

* Sastradipika is an interpretation of the mimdmsa system in 
which a group of sutms forming a topic (Adhikarana) is taken up 
for consideration. On this plan the entire text of the sutras has 
been explained. 
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for which the study of the words of the texts is a part. 
He says : 

The study has been prescribed for the purpose of 
understanding the meaning of the text resulting in 
the order of learning the words. Therefore, since it 
is not possible without critical study, the critical 
study is prescribed even by the prescription of the 
study ; hence, even staying at the teacher's house- 
hold, the critical study of the meaning has to be 
conducted.^ (I-l-l) 

And he concludes : 

and in this way, the initiation is a part of the study 
in so far as it is a purification of the disciple who is 
the agent for the study which has a fruit ; study too 
is for the purpose of the understanding of the mean- 
ing, which is a visible (fruit) ; but the understanding 
of the meaning, being of utility in the performance 
(of the YUgas) has certainly the well-known fruit. 
In this way all have a fruit."^ (I-l-l) 

Parthasarathi Mis'ra closely follows the words of the 
Bhnsya. One has to consider if VicUra (critical study) 
is necessary for the sort of understanding of the 

I ^4|!R 3 I 
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meaning that is mentioned here, or only the study of 
grammar etc. 

The interpretation of Kumarila Bhatta in his 
SlokavUrtika^ is very interesting. He finds great 
difficulty in accepting the words of the Bhusya text 
in many places, and yet his reverence to the great 
Teacher compels him to attempt at squeezing some 
consistent and sensible meaning out of the text of the 
BhUsya, He definitely says that there is a conflict 
between critical study of the meaning, continuing the 
stay at the teacher’s household, by the student on one 
side and his return home from the household of the 
teacher, if study means only the study of the words of 
the text. He says : 

If only the study of the text has been accomplished, 
then Ceremonial Bath is in conflict with this.^ (1-91) 
But he tries one explanation. The prescription, “ One 
shall perform the Ceremonial Bath after study,” does 
not mean mere study of the text, but also the under- 
standing of its meaning : 

But there will be no (such) conflict if it be that 
“ after study ” means “ after understanding.” ^ (1-92) 

Later he has a more interesting interpretation, v/hich 
it is that is of use in the context here : 

^ Slokavartika is a critical exposition in verses (s'lokas) of the 
Bhasya of S'abarasvamin on the mimamsa sutras for the 1st 
Pada of the 1st Adhydya. 
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And here, it is the return from the household of 
the teacher as indicated by the Ceremonial Bath 
that can be in conflict as the contradictory ; but not 
the use of alcohol etc/ (I-lOO, 101) 

Therefore, continuing in the household of the 
teacher, without avoiding alcohol, meat etc., there can 
be the desire to know (Dharnta)^ not being in conflict ; 
so it is understood.^ (ITOl, 102) 

And so long as the element of returning from the 
household of the teacher is not finished, the 
Ceremonial Bath is not finished, as that (Ceremonial 
Bath) expresses all this/ (1-102, 103) 

If what is meant by the Ceremonial Bath is the return 
from the teacher’s household, it is this return that is 
opposed to further study and critical investigation. 
Certain vows can be terminated after the study of the 
text. Then the various elements of what is meant by 
the Ceremonial Bath can be started, continuing the 
stay at the household of the teacher for the further 
critical study. Such relaxation in the disciplines is 
enjoined in the Smrtis (Law Codes) : 

Non-avoidance of alcohol, meat etc. which is en- 
joined in the Smrtis and which has only an invisible 
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fruit : if the author of the Sutras prohibit this too, he 
does not shine wellJ (1-107) 

Kumarila Bhatta raises the question whether the 
student cannot return from the teacher’s household at 
the end of the study of the text and once more take up 
residence there for the critical study. He says that 
there is not sufficient evidence to make such an 
assumption. We have to presuppose some unseen 
fruit. And there is no need for such an assumption : 

What'^ can be the taking up of residence by (the 
student) who desires to know {Bharma) after re- 
turning from the household of the teacher : for this 
too, there can be only an unseen fruit ; therefore 
such is not the firm position here.^ (1-108) 

Thus Kumarila has to say that after the study of the 
text, he starts the elements constituting the Ceremonial 
Bath which ends with the final return from the house- 
hold of the teacher, but which begins with the relaxa- 
tion of certain disciplines. 

I have cited this long passage from Kumarila 
Bhatta to show that he too makes a distinction between 
general study and critical study. There is a relaxation 
in the discipline after the general study, and during 
the further study of a critical nature. S'abarasvamin 

5rfu^w^i«f ii \\ 
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and Parthasarathi Mis'ra seem to accept a con- 
tinous and uniform course of study until there is the 
understanding of the meaning too. To Kumarila 
Bhatta the study contemplated by the Satra, “ Then 
therefore, the desire to know Dharma,'' is a distinct 
process, separated from the process contemplated by 
the prescription, “ One shall study what has been 
prescribed for one’s own study.” Kumarila too takes 
this critical study as a part of the obligatory study. 

In considering the distinction between the two 
parts of the study, namely the general study and the 
critical study, I must take up the rite called Goduna, 
which is prescribed in the Gfhya-Sutras. A^valuyana- 
Grhya-Sutra describes the ceremony of Caula (first 
shaving and forming the tuft) in the 17th section of 
the first chapter, and in the next section, there is 
described the ceremony of Goduna. It begins : 

By .this, Goduna (has been described).^ (1-18-1) 

Thus the ceremony is practically the same. The only 
difference is that where in Caula there is mention of 
hair on the head, here it must refer to the beard. Thus 
it is said : 

Where the word hair appears, one has to use the 
word beard.^ (1-18-3) 

Thus, this is the first shaving of the face and other 
parts of the body, while in Caula, it is only the head 
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that was shaved, as is natural in so far as at that age 
there would be hair only on the head. This ceremony 
is to be in the sixteenth year : 

In the si^fteenth year.^ (1-18-2) 

So says As'valayana. On this point there is practical 
agreement among all the writers on the subject. There 
is a difference of opinion whether it is in the sixteenth 
year after conception or after birth. But this is a 
small matter. The commentators on As'valayana say 
very little on the point at this stage. But when the 
question of the termination of study at the teacher’s 
household came up for consideration, both the com- 
mentators cite a view that the time for this ceremony 
was in the sixteenth year after initiation {Upanayand), 
The passage was already cited in the first Lecture. 
The commentators also give it as another view that 
the ceremony is to be performed in the sixteenth year 
after birth. 

In considering this question we must look into the 
details of the ceremony. The first step is prescribed in : 

Here they moisten the beard.*^ (1-18-4) 

The Mantra to be used for this is : 

Purify his head and face ; do not take away his 
life.' (M8-5) 

^ I 

* I 
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Then there is the order to the barber : 

He arranges his hair, his beard, the hair (on the 
body) and his nails, ending in the northJ (148-6) 
This is more or less the adaptation of the ceremonial 
for the first shaving of the hair and forming the tuft 
{CulUharma). I cite below the relevant parts from the 
description of the ceremony : 

To the west of (the boy) for whom (the ceremony) 
is to be performed (the father) stations himself and 
pours cold and warm water with (the words) “ With 
water, O Vayu, come hither.”^ (1-17-6) 

Taking (parts) of that (water), (and) fresh butter 
or some drops of curds he moistens the (boy’s) head 
three times from the left to the right with (the words) 
May Aditi cut thy hair ; may the waters moisten 
thee for vigour.” ^ (1-17-7) 

(With the words) “ O razor, do not harm him ”, 
with an iron razor.^ (1-17-9) 

He cuts (the hair), (with the words) “ The razor 
with which, in the beginning, Savitar, the knowing 
one, has shaved king Soma and Varuna, with that, 
O Brahmins, shave now his (hair) that he may be 

-1% I 
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blessed with long life, till he becomes old.” ^ (1-17-10) 

Cutting and cutting, he gives (the hair) with their 
points to the east, together with Sami ^ leaves, to 
the mother.'^ (1-17-11) 

This is the ceremony of the first forming of the tuft on 
the head, and this same ceremony is to be followed in 
the GodUna also. 

Is it possible to substitute the word “ beard ” for 
the word “ hair ” in this prescription and apply it to a 
youth of just sixteen ? This point must be considered 
carefully. Does that youth have the beard at that 
age ? If the ceremony is to be performed at the end of 
the course in the teacher’s household at the age of 
twenty or twenty-four, e.e., twelve or sixteen years 
after initiation, this is quite fitting. I must also note 
that this has dwindled into a very insignificant cere- 
mony in later times and some of the latter-day authors 
do not even mention it. 

There are other evidences also that make it im- 
possible for this ceremony to have been performed at 
the age of sixteen. For example Gobhila-Grhyasutra 
says in the first Kandiku of the third PrapUthaka 
that at this ceremony, all the hair on his body must be 
shaven and that during this ceremony, sexual intercourse 
must be avoided. Is this also a prescription for a 

^ ^ ^ 5151 1 

* This is a kind of tree. 
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youth of sixteen or is it more appropriate for a youth 
towards the end of his educational course, say after 
his twentieth year ? 

When Vedic study was prescribed for twelve years, 
the commentators on the Aslvalnyana-GrhyaSutra 
said that Godctna comes sixteen years after initiation, 
twelve years being devoted for the study of the text 
and four years for MahUnUmnl etc. This was only one 
of the two views, the other being that MahUnUmnl etc. 
were included in the twelve years and that the Goduna 
was to be performed in the sixteenth year after birth, 
i,e., eight years after initiation. There are certain 
ceremonies to be performed during the stay by the 
student at the teacher's household. There are four of 
them ; there are slight differences among the authors 
on the subject. They are : 

Ss'valayana Smrti : Mahanamni, Mahavrata, Up- 
anisad and Godana. 

Sahkhyayana-Grhya-Sutra : S'ukriya, S'akvara, 
Vratika and Aupanisada. (iI-11-12) 

Gobhila: Godana, Vratika, (Aditya), Aupanisada, 
Jyaisthyasamika. (1 1 1- 1 -28) 

In the commentary on the AsfvalUyana-Grhya-Sutra 
when the twelve years of study was prescribed, there was 
a reference to the Vratas beginning with Mahummni, 
that they are obligatory and shall not be given up, 
though in the case of those who have to give up a part, 
it is possible to give up a part of the earlier study of 
the texts. 
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This MahnnUmnl is described in detail in the 
Gobhila-Grhya-Sutfa in the second Kandiku of the 
third Prapnthaka. It is also mentioned in the 12th 
Khanda of the second AdhyUya in the SnhkhyUyana- 
Gthya-Sutra, The UahanUmnl is the name given to a 
few verses that appear in the Aitareya-Aranyaka IV 
and at the end of the PurvUrcika of the Sama-Veda ^ 
as a supplement. This Vrata also has dwindled into 
insignificance in latter days. These Vratas mark differ- 
ent stages in the higher studies of the Vedas^ after the 
study of the text. 

One thing is certain. When the disciple stays 
in the teacher’s household, he first studies the text 
of the Vedas along with the Vednhgas^ which training 
gives him an opportunity to understand the meaning 
of the texts of the Vedas also in a general way, 
and there are certain studies forming the closing 
portion of the course. There is a difference of 
opinion whether these closing courses form part of 
the twelve years of study or not. It is only the 
twelve years of study that is obligatory and as such 
there is also this possibility that such final courses 
were not obligatory according to certain views. Accord- 
ing to MtmUmsn^ the critical study of the meaning 
of the Vedas {VicUra) is obligatory and a student 
shall return from the household of the teacher only 
after such critical study, though according to Kumarila 
Bhatta, there can be relaxations of disciplines during 

^ The text of the Samaveda consists of the first (Purva) and 
the later collection of hymns (Uttararcika). 
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this period of critical study. The shaving of the 
beard and hair on the body, in the ceremony of 
Goduna, is to be performed at a certain stage during 
the disciple’s stay at the teacher’s household. It 
looks as if it is sixteen years after his residence there, 
and not in his sixteenth year, eight years after 
the commencement of his studies. The texts do not 
agree in details and the ceremony has become insigni- 
ficant in actual practice. So it is not possible to get 
a clear picture of the situation. In this connection 
I may state that the ceremony is called GodUna in 
so far as the fee is a cow. The ceremony is also 
called Kesfnnta (end of wearing the hair on the head 
unshaven) ; this must be a part of the vow during 
the stay at the teacher’s household. 

There is no doubt about the fact that during the 
disciple’s stay at the household of the teacher, there 
are two stages in his studies. One is a lower one and 
the other is a later and higher one. The latter course 
has relation to parts of the Vedic studies relating 
to the Aranyaka and the Upanisad. I am not far 
wrong if I equate these two stages with the modern 
secondary and college courses. What corresponds to 
the secondary stage was obligatory. What corresponds 
to the college course is also obligatory according to 
some of the schools of thought, although special 
eligibility for critical study contemplated in the 
Vedunta Sutra^ “ Then therefore, the desire to know 
Brahman,” has been prescribed according to certain 
Schools. The impression that I have been able to 
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form is that even what corresponds to the college course 
of modern times was obligatory at a certain stage in 
the history of education in India ; it may be a very 
early stage. Its traces are unmistakable in the litera- 
ture available. 

III. The Higher Stages in the Acquisition 
OF Wisdom 

In the list of subjects enumerated by Narada when 
he approached Sanatkumara, there are subjects included 
both in the secondary and in the college courses. The 
secondary course started with Upanayana (initiation), 
the parent taking the student to the teacher and 
admitting him into his household as a disciple. The 
college course is also included in this period of stay at 
the teacher’s household, according to the majority of 
views reflected in the available literature. 

There is a still higher study, and this study comes 
in after what is called Upasadana or the voluntary 
approach of a disciple to a teacher for higher knowledge 
on the subjects. It is this stage in the study that is 
found mentioned in various parts of the Upanisad 
texts. In the Upanisads we come across various 
stories of students seeking higher knowledge who 
approach, a teacher for such higher instruction. The 
prohibition of imparting knowledge to those who do 
not seek it, may have special reference to this higher 
stage in teaching. It is true that in the Upanayana 
also, there is the element of seeking knowledge on the 
part of the student, through the parent who takes the 
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Student to the teacher’s household. But in so far as 
that stage in education was obligatory, such a prohibi- 
tion has no special significance. 

The Kenopanisad starts with the following 
question : 

Urged by whom, directed by whom, does the mind 
fly ? By whom joined does the primieval Breath 
proceed ? By whom urged do they speak this word ? 
And which God does join together the eye and the 
ear.' (I-l) 

This is not definitely mentioned in the text itself as a 
question put by a student to any teacher. But actually 
it is so, and has been so explained by the commen- 
tators. The Prasfnopanisad is so called since it contains 
questions (pras'nas) put by disciples to a teacher : 

Sukes'as of the Bharadvaja Family, Satyakama 
of the S'ibi family, Gargya of the Family of Surya, 
Kausalya of the Family of As'valayana, Kabandhi 
Katyayana of the Family of Bhrgu — indeed these, 
keeping Brahman in view and firmly devoted to 
Brahman, seeking (knowledge of) the ultimate Brah- 
man, they lo, with kindled fuel in their hands, ap- 
proached the Lord Pippalada, (being sure) that he 
certainly will tell (them) all about it.^ (I-l) 

' sfifd 5i«rn: i 
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In the Taittiriyopanisad, Bhrgu approaches his father 
Varuna for higher knowledge : 

Bhrgu, son of Varuna, approached his father 
Varuna (with the request), “ Teach me Brahman, O 
Lord>^ (IIM) 

There are various stories of disciples approaching a 
teacher for such higher knowledge in the ChUndogya 
Upanisad : 

Therefore Janas'ruti of the family of Putra, having 
taken six hundred cows, a (necklace of) Niska (coin), 
and a carriage drawn by a pair of mules, went (to 
Raikva)." (Ch. Up. IV-2-1) 

Satyakama, son of Jabala. . . . went to Gautama^ 
son of Haridrumata, and said.' (Ch. Up. IV'4-1-3) 

Upakosala, son of Kamalayana, dwelt as a student 
in the house of Satyakama, son of Jabala ; he tended 
his fires for twelve years ; but though the teacher 
allowed the other students to depart, he did not 
allow him (Upakosala) to depart.^ (Ch. Up. IV-101) 

There was S'vetaketu, son of Aruna. . . . He, lo, 
twelve years old, went (to his teacher) and at the 

^ I .... i 
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age of twenty four, studied all the Vedas, with a 
conceited mind and priding himself as a great 
exponent etcJ (Ch. Up. VM-1) 

Narada approached Sanatkumara (with the 
request), “ Teach me O Lord.” ^ (Ch. VILl-1) 
These passages from theCJutndogya indicate a 

higher stage in the education prevalent at that time in 
India, far above the education prescribed by the pass- 
age, “ One shall study what has been prescribed for 
one’s own study,” “ Then therefore, the desire to know 
Dharma ” and “ Then therefore, the desire to know 
Brahman^ Since the texts available to us from those 
ages relate only to one subject, namely, the discussions 
about Brahman, we are able to know the facts only 
as relating to this field. Just as there are higher dis- 
cussions about grammar indicated by the passage : 

Then, there follows a treatment on Grammar ^ 
(Mahubhusya, beginning of Paspas'ahnika), 
there must have been still higher specialised training 
in all the fields of knowledge current in those days. 
Thus the ArthavicUra (critical inquiry) found in the 
field of Dharma and Brahman, must have been current 
in all the subjects taught at that time, though we find 
actual texts only in a few specific subjects. The still 
higher specialised training too must have been current 

2 =TT^: I 
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for Dharmaj Grammar etc. just as for Brahman re- 
corded in the Upanisads. Of course, the Bruhmana 
literature represents such higher discussion relating to 
Yugas^ corresponding to the Upanisads dealing with 
Brahman, 

Above all these, there must have been discussions 
on the various subjects as we find in the Brhad- 
Uranyaka Upanisad : 

There was Drptabalaki, son of Garga, who was an 
exponent (of the wisdom). He said to Ajatas'atru, 
(king) of Kas'iJ (Brh. Up. II-M) 

Janaka, (king) of Videhas, performed a Yaga 
where many presents were given out. There were 
assembled in it Brahmins from the countries of the 
Kurus and Pancalas. To that Janaka, (king) of 
Videhas, there arose the desire to know this : “ Who 
among these Brahmins may be the best expo- 
nent ? . , . He said to them, “ O Lordly Brahmins, 
he who is the greatest among you may take away all 
these cows.”“ (Brh. Up. Hl-1-1) 

Then there is the discussion in which Yajnavalkya took 
part,^ which is very famous. 

^^3*. t ^ I 
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^ Brh. Up. The whole of the third chapter. 
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IV. Closing Comments on the Main Issue 

Now we must distinguish among the various 
stages in the education of the youth in ancient times, 
which has a close relation to the general educational set 
up in modern times. We can distinguish the following : 

1. There is the primary stage before the initia- 
tion, when some training was given to the boy at home, 
consisting of writing, reading, language and literature, 
elements of grammar etc. 

2. After this comes the initiation and the regular 
study in the household of the teacher after the cere- 
monial initiation, where the training in the proper 
recitation of the Vedas formed a very prominent part 
in the education, along with training in the auxiliary 
texts needed for the understanding of the Vedic texts 
(which include Phonetics, rules about yUgas and 
sacraments, Law, Grammar, Etymology, Prosody, 
Astronomy etc.) This education started at the age of 
eight and lasted for twelve years. This is obligatory. 

3. The next stage was a continuation of the study 
at the household of the teacher, consisting of certain 
ceremonials like Mahanumni^ and included certain 
higher aspects of study like the Aranyakas and Upani- 
sadSf Mlnmmsu and VedUnta. This lasted for three 
or four years. There is a difference of view relating 
to the obligatory nature of this course. There is 
also a view that this course was included within the 
twelve years. This ended with the Ceremonial Bath 
marking the close of the study. 
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4. Still above this comes the very specialised 
study of certain specific problems. The student 
approaches a teacher for training in such subjects, and 
he receives such training, if he has the necessary 
qualifications, aptitudes and talents. For this there 
is no ceremonial initiation ; the duration of the course 
too is not fixed. 

5. The highest stage is marked by the meetings 
of Academies and Conferences where scholars assem- 
bled and discussed various problems. 

V. Nature of the General Life of a Student 

My main object in this course of two lectures is 
to consider the prescription of the study of what has 
been prescribed for one’s own study, along with its 
various implications. But I cannot conclude the 
course without referring to a few other topics, which 
also arise out of this prescription of the study of what 
has been prescribed for one’s own study. The life of the 
students must have been rather hard in such house- 
holds of teachers. There were various restrictions on 
their daily life. Various amenities in life were denied to 
them. But we must understand that what can be called 
comfort and happiness in life is a purely subjective 
factor, and has only a relative value in one’s life. 
Did they have palatial buildings for their education ? 
Did they have luxurious furniture and other provisions? 
If such factors have to be taken into account in decid- 
ing the comforts of the students, it must be admitted 
that life in those days cannot at all be described as 
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comfortable. But if we look at the problem from 
another angle, we will find that the students in those 
days were having a very cheerful life in the house- 
holds of the teachers. They had their own recreations 
and occasions for relaxations. They had their needed 
diversions in life. They had holidays. If we examine 
the sort of life led by the students in the centres 
of education described in some literary specimens, 
it would be found, that, on the whole, the students were 
happy and contented. Look at the life which Kalidasa 
describes in the hermitages of Kanva in the S'dkuntala 
and of Vasistha in the Raghtivamsfa. Look at the 
life in Valmiki’s hermitage as described in the Ultara- 
rUmacarita of Bhavabhuti. Look at the life described 
in the Rumayana and in the Mahetbhurata^ in the 
various hermitages. We do not find any sign of 
moroseliess ; there was joy of a very high degree in all 
such places where students were living and receiving 
their education. After all, what we call modern 
comforts in life are really modern ; in the T''uropean 
countries life in the monastries and in the educational 
centres were very hard indeed till very recent times. 

In ancient India, all shared the life in the house- 
hold of the teacher without any difference at all. 
Rich and poor had the same life. Princes and com- 
mon people also lived together as brethren. They did 
not develop any sort of pessimism or aversion to life as 
a result of the hard life. They were awake to the 
realities of the ordinary world and to the needs of 
civic life. They developed into worthy citizens and 
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the country prospered both in material wealth and 
spiritual eminence. The simple arrangements found 
in such educational institutions were in accord with 
the spirit of the times and were not fundamentals of 
education in those days. 

VI. Forest Institutions for Education 

It is held that the educational institutions in 
ancient India were situated in forests. It is not untrue 
of conditions at a later stage in the history of the 
country. I have already said that in the Rigvedic 
times, the Rsis who composed the Hymns were the 
advanced citizens of the times. They did not live in 
the forests ; they lived in cities and in the country parts. 
As a matter of fact, forests play very little part in the 
life of the Rigvedic people. We see a lot of rivers and 
of ocean in the Rigveda ; but we see practically nothing 
of forests. In the description of the Brahmacarin in 
the Atharvaveda^ there is no mention of the forest to 
which he was to retire, though that BrahmacUrm repre- 
sents one who devotes his life for the realisation of 
Brahman, But we see mention of ocean there : 

He immediately reaches the northern ocean from 
the eastern.^ (XI-5-6) 

and 

These, on the back of the flood, the BrahmacUrin 
formed ; he practised penance, doing penance in 
the ocean.*^ (XI-5-26) 
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But it is certain that in the TaittifiyUranyakay the 
system of imparting education was shifted to the 
forests. In the Upanisads too, forests played a very 
important part in the educational set up of the times ; 
the As'ramas of the Rsis were in the forests. The 
Grhya-Sutras mention a part of the study as what 
has to be imparted in the forest {Aranyaka) as distinct 
from what could be imparted in the villages {Gramya), 
From the Grhya-Stdray it is found that it is only the 
final three or four years of study that has to be con- 
ducted in the forest, and not the entire study contem- 
plated by the prescription of what has been prescribed 
for one’s own study. ^ The Asframa found described in 
the Kuvyas and Nutakas and in the Puranas were also 
in the forests. 

But what are these forests ? They are not the 
inaccessible jungles far away from human habitations. 
The T aittiriyUranyalza calls the place by the term 
Acchadirdarsta (a place from where the roofs of houses 
in the village cannot be seen). This cannot be very 
far from the habitations of men. The country must 
have been full of forests, unlike modern times when 
forests have been cleared, A more suitable term would 
be “penance groves” than “forest hermitages.” The 
hermitages must have been established in groves of 
trees, on the banks of rivers and of lakes. 

The Maharsis were moving about from place to 
place in the afternoon. Thus when Dusyanta reached 
the hermitage of Kanva in the afternoon during his 
’ See p. 24 above. 
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hunt, the Maharsi had just left the hermitage on a 
pilgrimage : 

It is only just now that after entrusting his 
daughter S'akuntala with the duty of entertaining 
guests, ... he has gone to the Somatirtha.’ (Act I) 
The Maharsis went to the palaces of Kings for discus- 
sions. In all such cases they reach the hermitage back 
in the evening. This is also the picture that we find 
in the Upanisads, In the Raghuvamsla too, we find 
that King Dilipa started from his palace in the after- 
noon and reached the hermitage of Vasistha before 
sunset. In the S'nkuntala^ it is found that the king 
could reach the palace from the hermitage of Kanva in 
an afternoon. Perhaps S'akuntala and her companions 
too reached the palace of the king during a day’s 
journey, starting in the forenoon and finishing the 
journey in the afternoon. 

The hermitages were easily accessible by chariot. 
King Dilipa went to the gate of Vasistha’s hermitage 
in his chariot ; Dusyanta alighted from his chariot only 
at the gate of the hermitage of Kanva. In the Uttara- 
rUmacarita, Candraketu halted at the hermitage of 
Valmiki. In the Rumayana, Bharata went to see 
Rama in the forest, after the death of Das'aratha, and 
he went in a chariot. In the Mahubhnrata^ when the 
Pandavas were in exile in the forest, where there were 
many hermitages, Duryodhana went there for his 
triumphant march {Ghosayutru). Instances can be 

' .... I 
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multiplied. But these are enough to show that the, 
hermitages were not far away from cines and other 
habitations of men and were on the main roads, easily 
accessible even by chariots. 

Thus it is found that educational institutions were 
situated on the highways from cities to cities, on the 
banks of rivers and of lakes, in peaceful groves of 
trees. Then there is the prescription of “ begging 
for the students as an obligatory part of their duties 
during their stay at the household of the teachers. 
Unless the hermitages were in the neighbourhood of 
human habitations, even habitations of rich men and 
of Grhasthas (householders), where were they to do 
their obligatory “ begging ” ? And they had only the 
short afternoon or the morning for attending to such 
duties ; they could not be absent from the hermitages 
for days together to collect the alms and bring them 
to the hermitage in a lump. 

It is also doubtful if all the educational institutions 
were in the forests, even though forests we^c not far 
away from the cities and villages. Practically every 
scholar’s home was a University. Such scholars lived 
as householders in their homes, in the cities and 
villages. Students also lived in such homes receiving 
education from such scholars. 

It cannot also be asserted that the students 
left their own homes as little children of eight years, 
and later met their parents only as grown up 
men after twelve or even sixteen years, which is 
the period prescribed for the full course of study. 
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Can we say that in such an age of obligatory 
education, the homes contained only babies and grown 
up men without any boys and young men ? Can we 
say that the parents were denied the pleasure of seeing 
their children when such children were developing their 
character and that the parents had no hand in shaping 
the tastes and aptitudes of their children ? And what 
would the children be doing during the holidays, when 
studies were prohibited ? 

When we take all such points into consideration, 
the only conclusion possible is that the students were 
always nearby their parents. The household of the 
teachers were only the educational institutions. It may 
also be that the students boarded and lodged at such 
institutions even when the houses of their parents were 
not far away. They could always meet their parents, 
and they could enjoy the company of their parents at 
least during holidays. Samnvartana is not the first 
return of the students to the house of the parents after 
Upanayana ; it is only the return of the students after 
the completion of their studies. 

VII. Education of Women 

There are many points that deserve consideration 
when one deals with the problem of education in 
ancient India, like professional, technical and voca- 
tional education. But I do not propose to enter into 
such details in this course, since nothing adequate can 
be done within the compass of the two lectures. But 
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1 cannot ignore one aspect of education, namely, the 
education of women. In the Ri^veda there is no indi- 
cation of any disability attached to women regarding 
studies. Throughout the history of the country, women 
have been described as highly educated and cultured, 
in the entire literature. There is no heroine in any 
poem or drama who did not have a proper education. 
Anasuya and Priyarhvada were receiving education in 
the hermitage of Kanva, and they refer to their equip- 
ment through such education : 

What state has been heard in the works on 
ItihUsas (epics) relating to those in love, such I find 
to be yours.^ (Act III) 

By practice in drawing pictures, we will adorn the 
ornaments on your body.^ (Act IV) 

Sita is not a docile heroine, submitting to her hus- 
band’s decisions and to her own fate ; in various 
situations, she argues her position with Kama and 
with Laksmana with great effect. When Yudhisthira 
pawned Draupadi at his game of gambling, she ques- 
tioned the legal validity of the pawning, and none in 
the great assembly was able to answer her point. 
In the forest too, and also just prior to the great 
War, she was arguing matters of high state-craft with 
Yudhisthira and even with Sri Krishna. Savitri was 
able so to outwit Yama when her husband died that 
she was able even to recover him from the abode of 
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Yama. Instances can be given in hundreds about the 
high intellectual capacity and training of women and 
their cultural equipments. 

But it has been found that at a later time, the 
ceremonial initiation and the prescribed study were 
denied to them. Perhaps education as such was not 
denied to women ; yet there was a decline in the edu- 
cation of women in India in later times. It is the 
irony of the situation that although women were 
authors of some of the Vedic hymns, they were later 
denied the right to study the Vedas» 

In the history of Paninian interpretation also we 
see such a decline in the education of women. There 
is the Sutra of Panini : 

Also in the return address (by a teacher to 
the student etc.), except in the case of Sudras} 

(VIII-2-83) 

This is in considering the question of the prolongation 
of the vowel. The final syllable should be prolonged 
{Pluta) when there is the return address [pratyabhivU- 
dana) except when it is meant fora S'udra. Since Sudras 
do not know grammar and the proper use of accents 
and intonations, such niceties need not be observed. 
In Panini, this exception is only for a Sudra ; but at a 
later time there is the emendation adding women also ; 
so says Patahjali in his Mahabhosya : 

For what purpose is it said “ except in the case 
of a Sudra"! YoU fare well, O Tusajaka, (here, 
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the final syllable of the name Tusajaka, which is of 
a Sudra, need not be prolonged), ^’’ery little has 
been said by “ except in the case of S'lldras.'' It 
should be said, “ except in the case ' of S'udraSy 
women and the malicious.” ^ 

Here women are put along with Sudras and with 
the malicious. Sudras do not have any familiarity with 
accent and intonation and the malicious do not deserve 
such courtesy. And women too are denied that 
decorum. This shows that there has been a sort of 
decadence in the social position of women and their 
educational equipment from the time of Panini to the 
time of Katyayana, who wrote the first emendations to 
Panini^s grammar, and of Patanjali who gave the com- 
prehensive exposition of Panini, along with Katyayana’s 
work. 

Education under a certain prescription, which was 
meant for all citizens, both men and women belonging 
to all classes and communities, became restricted at 
a later stage to one community and also t(; uio men 
in that community. There has been also a narrow- 
down in the range of education in course of time, from 
the Vedic age. But the Upanayana ceremony and 
the study as prescribed, and the Upasadana and the 
still higher aspect of discussions at Academies and 
Conferences continued unimpaired till very recent times. 
Now even that is experiencing a shaking. 

' ^ I ml [ 
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VIII. Conclusion 

In the course of the “ evolution ” of civilization 
in this world, our country which had this obligatory 
education prescribed for all citizens and practised by 
all citizens, came into contact with modern civiliza- 
tion, and within fifty years after such a contact and 
the introduction of a system of education calculated 
to lift up the nation from medieval ignorance and 
superstitions into modern enlightenments, leaders of 
the country had to start an agitation for the spread of 
elementary education ; even now universal basic educa- 
tion is only an ideal kept in view, perhaps to be 
accomplished within a few years. 

At present it is doubtful if there is another calling 
in India more neglected and more despised than that 
of a teacher. But, in ancient times, the teacher was 
the most honoured citizen of the country. The destiny 
of the country was placed in the hands of those who 
had sat at the feet of such revered scholars and who 
consequently developed a veneration for the teaching 
profession and for scholarship and wisdom represented 
by this profession. Practically the wise man, the 
learned man, the scholar, the teacher, ruled the country. 
Every one bowed his head before the man of wisdom. 
This pre-eminent position assigned to the teachers 
created an unshakable unity in the country based on 
culture and a realisation of certain higher fundamental 
values in things. Problems were discussed and settled 
by wise men on academic standards. There is no 
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other country that has developed the conception of the 
“ Sisias," i.e, those who could not make a mistake in the 
matter of the relation of actions and their fruits, who 
could not be suspected of any personal motive in their 
public activities, who were actuated only by the one 
motive of protection, preservation and propagation of 
Dharma among men. Both legislation and admini- 
stration of justice were above the general civil adirnini- 
stration of the country ; it was in the hands of the 
wise men, who were above political states and parties 
in states. 

My main object in preparing this lecture is to 
show that even in the modern civilized days, the 
prescription, “ One shall study what has been pre- 
scribed for one’s own study ” and the final instruction 
given by the teacher to the disciples at the termi- 
nation of their course of studies, “ Speak the truth, 
observe Dharma in your conduct” have a great value 
and can serve our purpose, properly adjusted to the 
needs of the changed times. The changes .ire only 
in details, and the fundamentals can remain and can 
also serve as models for the rebuilding of a new system 
of educational set-up in other countries. 
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Boards Rs. 2-0. Cloth .. 3 0 

73. Some Aspects of Edl cation in Anihent Indi vfDewan 
Bahadur K Krishnaswami Rao Endowment Lectures, 
University of Madras. 1949) Prof C Kunhan Raja ... 2 8 

Reprint of No 9 S'aiva Upanisvd'' 1 5— with the com- 
mentary of Sn Upanisad Brahma Yogin— Edited by 
Papdit A Mahadeva Sastn 

Reprint of No. 10. Sakta UpaniSad.s. 8~with the com- 
mentary of S'ri Upanisad Brahma Yogin— Edited by 
Papdit Mahadeva Sastn 
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PAMPHLETS 

1939 


Rst A* 


Variant Version of the Ekagnikanpa. (Reprinted from 
the Adyar Library Bulletin, October, 1939). Edited by 
K. Madhava Krishna Sarma ... 0 3 


1940 

Rajamrganka of Bhoja. (Reprinted from the Adyar Library 
Bulletin, October, 1940). Edited by K Madhava Krishna Sarma 0 4 

1942 


Sajpancas'ika, a S’llpas'astra manual. (Reprinted from the 
Adyar Library Bulletin. February, 1942). Edited &yK. Madhava 
Krishna Sarma . 0 5 

Pramanamanjari of Sarvadeva. (Reprinted from the Adyar 
Library Bulletin, May, 1942). Edited by K. Madhava Krishna 
Sarma . 0 6 

A List of Manuscripts. (Reprinted from the Adyar Library 
Bulletin, October, 1942} ... 1 0 

The Path of Greatness. (Reprinted from the Adyar Library 

Bulletin, December, 1942), by Dr. G. S. Arundale ... 0 6 

1943 


Vis'eSamRta of Tryambaka Mis'ra. (An orthographical lexicon), 

Edited by H. G. Narahari. (Reprinted from the Adyar Library 
Bulletin. May, 1943) ... 0 12 

A Sanskrit Letter of Mohamad Dara Shukoh with English 
Translation and Notes by Prof. C. Kunhan Raja (Reprinted 
from the Adyar Library Bulletin, October, 1940, May and 
October, 1943) ... 0 12 

1946 

Dharmacauryarasayana of Gopalayogindra — Edited by 
H. G. Narahari (Reprinted from the Adyar Library Bulletin, 

October and December, 1946) ... 1 12 

1948 

Samskrtagranthivighatana~6v Prof. C. Kunhan Raja ... 0 8 

Candravakyas of Vararuci— E dited by Prof C. Kunhan 

Raja with Appendices ... 2 0 

Bharata-RaSLRA-Sai^ghatana (Indian Constitution in Sanskrit 

verses) — a sample — by Prof. C. Kunhan Raja . 1 0 

Language Problem in India — (Reprint from the Adyar 
Library Bulletin, Vol. XII, Part 4, December, 1948 ) ..1 0 

Sanskrit in India — by G. Srinivasa Murti. (Reprint from the 
Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. XII, Part 3, October, 1948) ... 1 0 

Influence of Indian Thought on French Literature— 
by Prof. Louis Renou. (Reprint from the Adyar Library 
Bulletin, Vols. XII and XIII) ... 0 12 



1949 

The Future Role of Sanskrit (Sanskrit Lang' age ) — by 
C. Kunhan Raja. (Reprint from the Adyar Library Bulletin, 

Vol. XIII, Part 1, February, 1949) ... 0 12 

The Future Role of Sanskrit (Sinskni Liteiature, Sanskrit 
Scholarship and Sanskrit Scholars) by 1 oil’s Renou and 
C. Kunhan Raja i 8 

Das'akumarakathasara of Appayamat va- b'dited by H G 
Narahari ... » 0 

BrahmasOtrabhasya-siddhantasavigraha Shi Ppanisad- 
brahmayogin— Edited by Pandit V. Knshnamacliari a (Reprint 
from the Adyar Library Bulletin, V’’ol. Mil Parts I and 3) . 18 

India’s Cultural Role in thu World by C Kunhan Raja 
(Reprint from the Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol XIII, Part 1) . 0 12 

1950 

Padavidhana of S'aunaka with Bhasya— Edited /ly H G Nara- 
hari. (Reprint from the Advar Libtary Bulletin, Vols XIII 
and XIV) 1 0 

Hindu Religion and Hindu Customs— 6y C. Kunhan Raja 0 8 

IN THE PRESS 

S'aiva and S'akta UpaniSads -Translated into English 6y T R. Snmvasa 
Aiyangar and Edited by G Srinivasa Murti. 

Yoga Upanisads— Translated into English by T. R Srinivasa Aiyangar and 
Edited by G Srinivasa Murti (Second Edition). 

Caturdas'alaksani of Gadadhara with three commentaries Vol. II 
by Papdit N. Santanam Aiyar 

Apastambasmrti— Edited by A. N Krishna Aiyangar 

SaMgItaratnakara — With the Commentaries of Catura Kallmatha and 
Sithhabhupala. Edited by Papdit S. Subrahmanya Sastri, Vol III 

Horas'astra — with the commentary Apurvarthapradars'ika by A. N Srini- 
I’asaraghava Aiyangar 

SalistambasOtra— Restored from Tibetan and Chinese Sources— 6y Papdit 
N. Aiyaswami Sastri. 

SaMgItaratnakara, English Translation — Vol. II, by Prof. C Kunhan Raja. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS m the Ad>ar Library, by 
H. G. Narahari, Vol V— Poetry, Drama and Poetics 

Aristotle’s Katharsis and Bharata’s S timyibhavas by Prof. C. 
Kunhan Raja 

Language— Barrier or Bridge by A Sita Devi 

Rgvedabhasya of Skandasvamin— Edited by Prof C. Kunhan Raja. 

VedantakarikavalI of Venk.atacarya— Edited by Pandit V. Krishnama- 
charya with his own Commentary and Translation 
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READY FOR THE PRESS 

As'valayanagrhyasOtra with the Commentaries of Devasvamin and 
Naraya^a. Vol. II. Edited by Svami Ravi Tirtha. 

Nyayakusumanjali of Udayana with the Commentary of Varadaraja. 
Edited by Prof. C. Kunhan Raja. 

CaturdaS'alakSa^I of Gadadhara— with Commentaries— Edited by Papdit 
N. Santanam Aiyar, Vol. III. 

PakSata of Gadadhara— with four commentaries Edited by Pandit N. Santa- 
nam Aiyar. 

SiDDHANTALAKSAlifAM OF Gadadhara With Commentaries. Edited by Pa^idit 
N. Santanam Aiyar. 

Avayava of Gadadhara— with commentaries. Edited by Papdit N. Santanam 
Aiyar. 

Samanyanirukti OF Gadadhara with commentaries. Edited by Paridit 
N. Santanam Aiyar. 

Vyutpattivada of Gadadhara with commentaries. Edited by Papdit 
N. Santanam Aiyar 

Ten Major Upani^ads— English Translation by T R. Srinivasa Aiyangar— 
Edited by G. Srinivasa Murti. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. m the Adyar Library, by 
Pandit V Krishnamacharya. Vol, IX— Mimamsa and .4dvaita-Vedanta 


Agents for our publications : 

THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Adyar, Madras 20 




